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ONDON was startled on Wednesday evening altogether out of 
its propriety by a telegram announcing that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had fought a great battle outside Coomassie, had lost 
three or four officers killed, and about 250 men killed and wounded. 
People whispered about ‘another Afghanistan,” and generally 
appeared to think that for soldiers to fight battles was extremely 
wrong. The morning, however, brought comfort in the shape of 
telegrams from Sir Garnet Wolseley and Commodore Hewett, 
announcing that the General, after five days’ successful fighting, 
had captured Coomassie on the 4th of February, that the King 
had promised to sign a treaty on the 5th, and that on the 6th he 
should begin his return march. He had lost altogether less than 
300 men, of whom barely 75 are killed, and “all the wounded are 
doing well.” There are three officers to be mourned—Major Baird, 
of the 42nd (he is not mentioned by the General), Captain Nicoll, 
and Captain Buckle, R.E.—but a fighting State was probably 
never subdued with so small a loss of life. Sir Garnet took with 
him too few men, but from first to last he has tramped on with 
those few straight to his end, as irresistible as if he had been 
an ignoramus, instead of ‘a writing oflicer,” as he was con- 
temptuously called. 





An “ Ex-M.P.” writes to the Times, telling how Colonel Hill, 
now Governor of Newfoundland, in 1853, finding that 20,000 
Ashantees had invaded British territory, raised an army of 150 
whites and 20,000 Fantees, and proposed to attack the Ashantees 
on the English side of the Prah. Before attacking, however, he 
gave the Ashantees twenty-four hours to recross the river, and 
‘the Ashantees, who had fought the Fantees for ages, became so 
‘demoralised that they accepted it. ‘‘ Ex-M.P.” is a very impertinent 
person, and Governor Hill ought at once to repudiate this attack 
upon his sanity. Both ought to know by this time that a Fantee, 
or any other negro of the West Coast not an Ashantee, is a 
coward, a rascal, and a fool, who ought to be kept in slavery and 
whipped every morning, till he sees the advantage of carrying an 
overweight of baggage, under blows from sheathed swords, for 
troops too careless to provide him rations. ‘That is his proper 
position, conclusively established by all evidence, and especially 
by the palpable fact that he did not run away during the five 
days’ hard-fighting which preceded the capture of Coomassie, 


We have commented elsewhere on the Members selected to 
fill places outside the Cabinet, and on the principle which seems 
to have governed Mr. Disraeli’s choice. He has obviously tried to 
appoint administrators instead of debaters, and has in the main 
succeeded, though we do not expect much from Sir C. Adderley 
at the Board of Trade, or Lord H. Lennox at the office of Public 
Works. We must add here that three omitted names are all of 
the same type. Mr. Algernon Egerton, the new Secretary to the 
Admiralty, has for years, we believe, been the principal manager 
of the Bridgewater Canals, in which he has displayed great busi- 
ness capacity; Mr. James Lowther, Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, equally unknown, is a solid, reasonable person, with a 
habit of application ; and the Chancellor of the Duchy is for the 


TRANSMISSION ABROAD (By Post, 64d. 
County is to be contested, and if his opponent, Mr. 
Crosthwaite, is a strong advocate of Tenant-right, will 


probably be lost. Dr. Ball accepts the Attorney-Generalship 
for Ireland, leaving the Chancellorship still vacant; and the 
‘person of ability and splendour,” the Duke of Abercorn, has 
been induced to accept once more the thankless and costly office 
of Vicéroy of Ireland. He will do as well as another, and his 
appointment will deepen the impression that for the next year or 
two Ireland will be let alone. 


It seems pretty certain that Mr, Gladstone is really determined 
to give up the leadership of the Liberal party for the present, 
though not, apparently, to absent himself from the House. 
Yet it will be hardly possible, with Mr. Gladstone present on 
the first Liberal bench, for any one else to lead, and we 
doubt if he, with his eager and somewhat contentious Par- 


liamentary habit of mind,—‘ contentious’ is praise, when 
applied to a great party-leader, — will find it possible 
to leave to another the task which he has so long and 


so skilfully discharged. Rumour seems to point to the 
Marquis of Hartington as the nearest equivalent for a leader 
we are likely to have, for a time, if Mr. Gladstone insists on 
his eccentric plan, But how is the worthy Marquis to hammer 
out his criticisms on the Government, with the full conscious- 
ness of that great and fluent supply of efficient criticism within a 
few places of him? And how is Mr. Gladstone to sit still while 
that sensible young lord is leisurely pulling his trigger and miss- 
ing fire, conscious, as the ex-Premier will be, of the excellence 
of the powder at his own disposal, and the certainty of his own 
aim? We suppose the Marquis will have to comfort himself 
with the consolation suggested as the only possible one by Mrs. 
Cadwallader to Mr. Brooke, that if he is on the right side, “he 
may ask a blessing on his humming and hawing.” But Mr. 
Gladstone can ask no such blessing on his silence. 


With Mr. Gladstone giving up the leadership of Opposition, 
we have not so many tricd and able statesmen, that we 
ean afford to have those who do remain to us unfairly 
depreciated, and we must protest against the gross attack 
made the other day, not for the first time, on Mr. Childers 
by a soi-disant Liberal contemporary, which has, as far as 
we can see, hungered and thirsted for the fall of the Liberal 
Government, and exulted in its actual defeat beyond even the exul- 
tation of the Conservative Press. “‘ Mr. Childers,” said that journal, 
the other day, ‘proved an utter failure in administration, —worse 
than a failure. Himself confused by the hopeless confusion into 
which he had thrown the department he was supposed for years 
to be reforming so vigorously, he had to fly from it, returning 
composed when the tangle had been placed in other hands.” A 
less creditable attack we have seldom seen. Every one knows 
that Mr. Childers, so far from flying from his work, remained at 
it till his life was seriously endangered, and that only in- 
capacitating illness took him away at last. As far as regards 
the question of statesmanship, of course every politician is 
entitled to form his own opinion. But Mr. Childers’ severest 
official critics have not, we believe, denied that the system 
of Naval retirement which he introduced was a very great and 
striking success, and for our own parts, we believe that his only 
' fault was that while wisely centralising responsibility, he was not 
| careful in his choice of permanent officials. There are very few 
lof the late Administration, and none, we believe, of the true 
chiefs, who do not still regard Mr. Childers as a man of the first 
‘administrative capacity, who planned and instituted, though he 
| did not completely achieve, a great and most beneficial reform at 
| the Admiralty. 


| 


| ‘The late Government, we perceive, has raised the head of the 
| Grosvenors to the first rank in the Peerage, the Marquis still 
| deriving his title from Westminster, the principal source of his 
swollen rent-roll. There is no possible objection to the promo- 

















moment Colonel Taylor, the most efficient Whip the Tories ever | tion, which conciliates a very powerful clan, except perhaps this, 


had. We say for the moment, because his seat for Dublin 


—that the Grosvenor is the only family of equal standing in the 
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country, and of equal antiquity which has done next to nothing for 
its rise. It is now at the top, and ought to begin to descend, till 
some day it may be possible to buy a freehold in Belgravia. 
Earl Spencer also was offered a Marquisate, which he declined, 
being an educated man, and aware that an old Earldom is worth 
about five brand-new Marquisates, 


One 


are Lords, they cannot get on in any sphere but politics. 


of Mr. Disraeli’s first acts, we perceive, has been to give 


Sir John Pakington a peerage, probably under the impres- 
sion that as few temporal Lords know much about education, 
Lord Hampton may be able to keep them from running too wild 
a muck against the Endowed Schools’ Commission. He will cer- 
tainly be useful in the Upper House, and as certainly unpopular, 
being, when on his legs, indecently regardless of the dinner-bell. 


The reports of the Bengal Famine are still bad. By the latest 
telegram in the Times children are dying in Sarun, and Sir R. 
Temple declares that he is marching from black to blacker 
confines, Tirhoot alone will want half the rice purchased by the 
Government, for ‘‘ without it half the population would die.” 
That estimate exceeds the ‘“‘ wildest” calculation we have yet put 
forward, namely, two-tenths, in opposition to Lord Northbrook’s 
one-tenth ; yet it is telegraphed home by Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the Daily News’ Commissioner, who is apparently in Sir R. 
Temple’s camp, and certainly reporting his opinions. The popu- 
lation of Nepaul is moving southwards, famine-driven, and it is 
said that there is apprehension in Madras, and something more 
in Travancore. The report as to that little State is probably 
true, as rice is always dear there, from the demand for Ceylon, 
and from the excessively abject condition of the Pariah caste, 
which, up to 1854, was enslaved by owners who always kicked 
out the aged and the feeble to die of hunger by the tank-side, the 
fact which, we believe, induced the Government at home to insist 
peremptorily on a decree of enfranchisement. 


The Viceroy, in his latest telegram (February 27), says :— 
‘* Sir R. Temple reports completion of transport arrangements, 
mostly by contract, in North Behar and Bhagulpore. Amount 
to be transported, 234,000 tons —70,000 carts, 140,000 bullocks ; 
4,000 Government carts, 8,000 bullocks as reserve ; 50,000 carts 
already at work, Supplies from beyond sea and railway carriage 
adequate to meet these demands. Inland trade active. Slight 
fall in prices in distressed districts. Relief works largely attended. 
Gratuitous relief inconsiderable.” Sir R. Temple is evidently 
working with a will, and in the precise way we pointed out as 
the one Lord Dalhousie would have adopted. The only point on 
which we are puzzled is how, these arrangements having been 
made so late, the bullocks are fed. There are more than would 
be collected for a campaign. 


Nine Members of the Left Centre, including four who were 
Ministers under M. Thiers, dined with Marshal MacMahon on 
Thursday. This is held to portend the adhesion of the Left 
Centre to the Constitutional Laws. The incident is rather a 
small one to build such a structure on, but if the Constitutional 
Laws create a Republic with a seven-years Presidency, if the 
Government is modified by the dismissal of M. de Broglie and the 
Minister of the Interior, and if all thought of conspiracy is aban- 
doned, the Left Centre might by possibility lendits adhesion. We 
greatly doubt the report, but it is possible that M. de Broglie is 
too Clerical for existing circumstances, and quite certain that M. 
Thiers has published a letter declaring the Republic the only 
possible form of government, and calling on the constituencies 
to send up moderate Liberals, ‘‘ to enlighten, but not to menace” 


the Assembly. Supposing M. de Broglie defeated by the seces- 
) PE g u : 


sion of the Legitimists, Marshal MacMahon would have only | 


two options,—to strike a coup d'état, or to send for M. Thiers, 
and permit him to force on a dissolution. 


Prince Napoleon—he is not Prince Imperial, even by courtesy, 
as he rejects the title, which would involve his assuming that of 
Emperor in a few days—comes of age on the 16th March. A 
statement has been published which, whether emanating from 
M. Rouher or himself, is probably official, that he deprecates any 
demonstration on that day; that he will not, like his father, 
drag the “ boulet ” 
consequently repudiates the idea of a coup d état, and that 
he awaits the call of France to rescue her from anarchy. 
Meanwhile, he will continue the studies which are to make 
him competent for a throne. That is a decidedly clever state- 
ment for Englishmen, whoever made it up, but the point is 
whether the same language is held either among the French 


The higher title has never 
been popular, and involves this nuisance,—that as all the sons 


of a 2nd December about with him; that he | 


peasantry or the French Army. ‘The present Ministry in France 
are helping him all they can, by stopping the circulation of his 
photographs, and of cards stamped with bees and violets, They 
have not yet prohibited bees from flying or violets from “ada 
but that is only because the details of those measures are difficult 
to arrange. In principle M. de Broglie would be delighted to 
accept them. 


The people of Alsace-Lorraine are naturally much offended 
with the Bishop of Strasburg, Monsignor Riiss, for declaring in the 
German Reichstag at Berlin, whither he was sent as a represen- 
tative, that the Roman Catholics of these countries “have no 
wish to question the validity of a treaty concluded between two of 
the great Powers of Europe.” Herr Pouget, another member for 
the annexed provinces, and a Catholic member, repudiated the 
following day the right of the Bishop to speak for the Roman 
Catholics of his diocese, and indeed the Bishop has since been 
called upon by his constituents to resign his place in the 
Reichstag for so completely misrepresenting their views. But 
what could the Catholics expect, if they deputed a Bishop as 
their spokesman? The Catholic Church has always recognised 
as binding the treaties of Sovereigns, without demanding that they 
be ratified by plébiscites, and the Catholic Church does not mix 
itself up needlessly with politics, unless exclusively to promote 
its own interests. The personages of so great an institution 
make bad deputies. ‘The deputy is sure to be lost in the 
ecclesiastic. 








The King of Prussia has written to Lord Russell to thank 
him for communicating the resolution of the Exeter - Hall 
meeting, which expressed sympathy with his Government in its 
struggle with the Roman Church. The King writes in his usual 
stately style, and is, no doubt, firmly convinced of the truth of 
what he says,—namely, that he accepts a battle ‘ imposed upon 
him in fulfilment of his kingly duties,” and not rather one which 
his Government imposed upon itself, and to which it gave all the 
occasion. But it will be hardly thought in England to be a happy 
allusion on the part of King William, when he reminds Lord Russell 
that the German and English peoples are bound together “ by the 
remembrance of many a past and honourable struggle, maintained 
in common since the days of William of Orange.” William of 
Orange was an able ruler, but those Englishmen and Irishmen who 
most emulate his religious policy towards the Catholic Church 
have not succeeded in winning much political fame for themselves 
among their countrymen. Nor will Prussian Orangemen be 
likely to present to Europe a much more winning aspect than 
their unlovely English and Irish prototypes. 


The religious Dissenters are, we are happy to see, plucking up 
courage at last to assert their conscientious conviction that, in the 
education of neglected children, religion cannot and ought not to be 
omitted, against the political Dissenters, who have hitherto carried 
all before them. In a conference of 65 Protestant Dissenting 
deputies held on Wednesday, at the Cannon-Street Hotel, the 
political Dissenters, who demanded the complete exclusion of 
religion from the State schools, partly on the ground of 
the extreme sacredness of the Bible and partly on the 
|ground of the unfairness of appropriating the ratepayers’ or 

taxpayers’ money to the inculcation of any shade of religious 
belief, obtained their victory over those who deprecated this 
|} exclusion, by a majority of only nine votes. Dr. Glover took 
| up the ground we have always steadily maintained—that to enact 
| compulsory education chiefly for the sake of the children whom 
| their parents more or less neglect, and then to prohibit their 
| teachers from touching on the most important of all subjects in 
| educating them, is intrinsically absurd. It is all very well to say, 
|*Leave them to voluntary religious teaching.’ But that will 
practically mean, in nine cases out of ten, ‘ Leave them to involun- 
| tary religious neglect.’ ‘The attempt,” said Dr. Glover, “ to 
| thrust upon the country a purely secular education was, in his 
| opinion, just another form of sectarianism.” And so apparently 
thought no less than 28 of the 65 deputies, though 37 thought 





| differently. If that division represents anything like the relative 
| strength of the two parties among the Dissenters of the country, 


| we think we may look forward to the early victory of rational views. 
|'The schoolmasters, above all, should protest against the attempt 

to reserve to priests and ministers one of the most valuable fields 
of their own personal influence. 


The address with which the retiring Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, Mr. Law, bade farewell last Saturday, on behalf of the 
Irish Bar, to the retiring Lord Chancellor, Lord O’Hagan, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Aeraee : 
| the enthusiasm with which it was apparently received by the 
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crowd of Irish barristers. present on purpose to do honour to 
his lordship, must have been observed with a certain feel- 

of disgust by those of our “wpntemporaries in this 
country who have taken so much pains to run him down. 
The position has been an_ exceedingly difficult one to 
fill with dignity, under the constant and acrimonious attacks 
of the able but perverse Lord Justice Christian ; and that Lord 
O'Hagan has maintained his dignity fully and done his work 
ably, under the incessant fire of those diatribes, implies in him a 
great equanimity and a just self-respect. We trust that, as a 
consequence of his retirement, Ireland may yain even more from 
the steady exercise of his political influence in the discussions 
of the House of Lords, than she will lose even by the loss of his 
judicial ability and impartiality. 


Sir Charles Reed, the Chairman of the London School Board, 
has intimated his intention of not again offering himself for elec- 
tion at Hackney, should the return be invalidated,—as we suspect 
it must be,—by the mess about the polling arrangements. The 
decision is one by which the School Board will greatly profit, for 
few men could adequately fill at once the onerous post of Member 
for a very large constituency and of Chairman of this great 
organisation. In case of the vacancy, why should not Hackney 
try to secure the services of Mr. Fawcett, unwisely rejected by 
Brighton? We know of no man whose absence from Parliament 
will cause a more serious loss to the efficiency of the House of 
Commons. Hackney would honour itself even more than it 
would honour Mr. Fawcett by returning him to the new Par- 


liament. 





Lord Granville is not sensitive about the political fame of the 
late Administration, but he is jealous of its repute in the hunting- 
field, At a dinner given on ‘Tuesday to the Earl of Guildford, the 
Master of the East Kent Foxhounds, at the Lord Warden Hotel, | 





to buy ‘¢ Aspen Court” or ‘The Gordian Knot,” and steal dia« 
logue and situations ruthlessly. He will be a scamp, but a 
successful one. 


English capitalists are beginning to understand that the rental 
of London is pretty fair security for a moderate loan. Hitherto 
the Metropolitan Board of Works have found it a little difficult 
to place their loans, but it appears, from a report of the 
Finance Committee to the Board, held on Saturday, that 
on the 18th inst. the Board asked for £2,600,000 at 34 per cent. 
By four o'clock the same day, the loan having been previously 
advertised, £21,236,750 had been applied for, at 944. The dis- 
tribution made was therefore pro ratd, each applicant getting 
only 12} per cent.; and the price on Friday was 96}, the bonds 
being, in fact, the next dearest to Consols. We trust the result 
will not tempt the Board into extravagance, but it is certainly not 
discreditable to their financial management. 


The deaths of two Cardinals have been reported this week. 
The first, Cardinal Barnabo, was to us the most important person 
in the Conclave, as he was head of the Propaganda, and final 
authority under the Pope on all Catholic religious affairs in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The other, Cardinal Tarquini, was the only 
Jesuit in the Sacred College, and supposed to exercise an enor- 
mous influence over the Pope, which he probably did not possess, 
the worthy old man generally believing with some implicitness in 
himself. Cardinal Tarquini had a belief in the pedigree his name 
indicates, and there is a book extant, we have heard, in which he 
collects the evidence for his descent from the Tarquinian house, 
—a claim which, if established, would reduce the pretensions of 
every Northern family to absurdity. Who are they, compared 
with one of the Tarquins ; and who was he, again, compared with 
a Cohen? 


Mr. Macdonald, the working-class Member for Stafford, in a 





Dover, Lord Granville quoted with mock indignation the say- speech at Glasgow on Tuesday, advised the Miners’ delegates to 
ing of a sporting member of the late Parliament concerning the | limit the output to the utmost, and so keep up the price of coal, and 
ex-Cabinet :—‘* Did you ever see such a lot of muffs? I don’t | With it miners’ wages. He argued that manufacturers always did 
believe one of them has ever seen a run in his life.” Lord Gran- | this when markets were glutted and profits low, and why should 
ville met the criticism by a challenge: —‘ Now, without alluding | ot the miners? There are just three ‘‘ whys,” but each of them 
to others in the Cabinet, he ventured to back the oldest member {seems to us a final answer to his advice. Because the miners 
of the last Administration, who was now in his seventy-fourth | have the monopoly of digging an article of primary necessity to 
year, and the youngest member of the Cabinet, who weighed | the community, and manufacturers have not. Because their 
about fifteen stone, to ride over four miles of fair hunting country | implicit contract with their employers is to work hard for wages 
against any four members of the existing Cabinet. They must agreed upon by themselves, Because the system of light work 
understand, of course, that the conditions were age for age and involves violence to all competitors who would work hard, and 
weight for weight.” That is, we suppose, a tribute to the great merits | who must be driven from work if Mr. Macdonald's advice is 
of Lord Halifax and the Marquis of Hartington. But Lord Granville | taken. His recommendation is hot that they should fight the 
was not satisfied with vindicating the sportsmanlike character | masters, which is or may be fair, but that they should plunder 
of the Cabinet; he went on to hint that it had, as a whole, some | the community for their own advantage, which is not and cannot 
of the virtues which are characteristic of a well-trained hound, | be justifiable, 

—the art of sticking to its work, of never running to heel, of | The politician of Blackwood’s Magazine is in a condition of 
never going on false scent, and above all, of never babbling | extasy over the political successes of the Conservatives and the 
when there was nothing to give tongue about. On the last grinding of Mr. Gladstone to powder, which may, we fear, 
point certainly no old hound could boast itself more honestly | operate on his mind something as bhang does on the body, and 
than the ex-Cabinet. Lord Granville was joking, of course ; but | induce him to run a muck at all the Liberals in turn. But he 
the joke shows how grotesque a social influence is still wielded | has wisely had recourse to the sedative of statistics to relieve his 
by the caste of sportsmen,—in other words, men who show less | excitement, and the figures he gives are really curious. He shows 
courage and less skill in every way than Alpine-Club men, but | that the Liberal gains have nearly equalled the losses in boroughs 
who choose amusements confined to the wealthy classes. | of under 10,000 inhabitants, that they have nearly reached one- 
half of the losses in boroughs of between 10,000 and 20,000 in- 
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We regret to notice the death of Mr. Shirley Brooks, for some 
years past the Editor of Punch, He is a man who will probably | 
be forgotten speedily, for the English world remembers no | 


journalist ; and his three novels, ‘‘ Aspen Court,” ‘‘ The Gordian | 
Knot,” and ‘The Silver Cord,” never obtained much critical | 
acceptance. Mr. Brooks’s editorship was nevertheless suc- | 
cessful, Punch retaining under his care its special tone | 
of kindliness, and though losing much of its Radicalism, | 
losing also the last trace of its original vulgarity. Mr. Brooks | 
himself contributed a quite original feature to the paper, the | 
“ Essence of Parliament,” a synopsis of Parliamentary business, | 
in which he constantly managed to say, and say well, just what | 
nobody else could. The novels, too, though they will be unread- | 
able to the next generation, are perfect mines of witty dialogue | 
and clever situations, out of which comedies of the Robertson | 
kind could be coined by the score. In private life, Mr. Brooks 

was the most genial of men, with a rare capacity for making | 
friends, and in literature he only, as we believe, mi-sed a great | 
name by accident. His true genius was for serio-comic drama, 

and had he continued to write plays, he might have risen to the 

place and retained the reputation of a modern Sheridan. As it 

is, the very best thing a playwright in want of a subject can do is 


habitants, that they have reached not quite one-third of the 
losses in boroughs of between 30,000 and 100,000 inhabitants, 
and that the Liberals have not gained a single seat in boroughs 
of over 100,000 inhabitants; while in sixteen such boroughs 
the Tories have gained a seat, and in one instance two. Of 
course the inference is intended to be that boroughs are Conser- 
vative in proportion to their population. We suspect the truth 
to be that in any case of political action or reaction, the great 
populations show the set of the tide more clearly than the 
small, where the chapter of accidents,—which is of neither 
party,—always tells; and, partly for the same reason, the pub- 
licans certainly have a much more certain influence in the great 
towns than in the small; for in the small towns they may be 
counteracted by other influences, but in the great, where there 
are large areas of population to work upon, and the publicans 
are uniformly spread all over them, their wishes are sure to tell. 
‘Lhere is no marvel in the fact that a popular wave of somewhat 
ignoble feeling shows itself most strongly in the great centres of 
population, especially when a somewhat ignoble interest, also 
wielding a great deal of popular influence, aids it. 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CAPTURE OF COOMASSIE. 


HE Ashantee War has ended in a brilliant feat of arms. 

In spite of all the statements brought to the camp by 
Missionaries, who seem to have been carefully deceived, of 
his own offers of peace, and of his experience of the invaders’ 
prowess, the Negro King appears to have decided that the 
white man’s entry into Coomassie would cost him too dear, in 
the loss of his long prestige, and that the final advance 
maust be resisted by the whole force he could command. 
Drawing all his men out of Coomassie—a proceeding which 
accounts for the report of its desertion—he proceeded to 
put in force the tactics which Sir Garnet Wolseley foresaw, 
and described so minutely in his general order to the soldiers 
as they landed. Sheltered in the deep forest, he endeavoured 
to envelope the British Army with musket-bearing savages, 
and extending his fighting men in a long, thin line, stood 
ready, as Sir Garnet advanced, to attack at once in front and 
flank and rear. The Ashantee kingdom has been built upon 
these tactics, which have never failed to dismay an African foe ; 
but they, when applied even to a small army of British soldiers, 
broke down, just as the crackers which break a nut break 
themselves if they clip astone. According to telegrams, which 
alarmed all London on Wednesday night, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
with a force of about 1,800 men, of whom only a thousand 
were British, though all were trained soldiers, and a regiment, 
Major Gordon’s, of half-disciplined Houssas, encountered the 
enemy on January 31, and was received with unexpected 
warmth and vigour. The little force, scattered in the forest, 
was at one moment completely surrounded, and despite its 
superiority in arms, in a position of most serious danger. 
For twelve hours the 42nd, the Rifle Brigade, a few 
men—125—of the Naval Brigade, 90 men of the 23rd, a West 
India Regiment, and the Houssas, had to maintain a fight 
under the trees against a foe ten times their own number, 
able to keep up for hours a heavy fire of slugs, and maddened 
by the presence of their King in person. Much of the fight- 
ing must have been hand to hand, all must have depended 
over and over again on individual prowess, and we believe, 
when the full reports come home, the engagement will be 
recognised as one of the most creditable as well as the most 
picturesque that British troops have ever been employed in. 
The plan adopted appears to have been one of incessant 
attack—a fighting march, as it were, towards a definite point 
—but though the Ashantees suffered ‘enormous losses,” 
they held on, and it was not till nightfall compelled them to 
retreat that the Englishmen were sure the battle had been 
won. They bivouacked, however, on the ground they had | 
gained, and gained at a severe price. The ‘Black Watch” 
apparently had pressed on with even too much ardour, fell 
into an ambuscade, and lost Major Baird and from 105 to 128 
men killed and wounded. Major Baird is not mentioned 
by Sir Garnet, but according to the telegrams, he was 
wounded, and as his carriers were bearing him from the 
field the Ashantees rushed in, killed them, and murdered 
the unhappy officer. Captain Buckle, Royal Engineers, 
and Captain Nicoll were also killed, and Colonel Wood 
was wounded, not, we trust, very seriously, but the 
loss in officers only seems serious because it was so un- 
expected. Altogether 250 men would appear to have been 
killed or wounded—the majority, Sir Garnet reports, not 
dangerously—the British losing, unless there has been some 








exaggeration, one-fifth of their total numbers, an unusual 
proportion in an engagement with savages, however protected 
by their ground, The loss, of course, was momentary, as 
three-fifths were only wounded, and all the wounded are doing 
well. 





That night must have been an anxious one for Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. He had won the battle, it was true, but he had to 
face an extreme and immediate danger. There was no proof 
that the enemy, now desperate, and with the King still at | 
their head, would not renew the conflict next day, and next, 
and next, sacrifice a hundred lives for one, and gradually | 
whittle down his European force till victory would be almost | 
as useless as defeat. To enter Coomassie would be a} 
triumph, but to enter it with two or three companies | 
left alive and serviceable would be to make the conclusion | 
of any trustworthy peace impossible, and expose the return | 
march to attacks from a most treacherous foe whom it! 
would be impossible to resist, No reinforcements could be 





expected except the 500 men of the 23rd still not engaged, or 
a few sailors landed from the ships in harbour, and their 
arrival, amidst the difficulties of transport, might be delayed 
for days. Europe was as far away as if it had been in the 
moon, and the work to be done, if attempted at all, must be 
accomplished with the tools immediately in hand. On the 
other hand, retreat would be ruinous. The Ashantees would 
outmarch the British, even if the latter were not cumbered 
with the wounded and the sick, would attack incessantly, and 
would probably be able, the King’s prestige being completely 
restored, to give 100 lives for one. The fighting allies would 
desert, the carrying allies would all fly, and the British 
soldiers, disheartened and overworked, would probably fall sick 
by hundreds a day. Nothing in any army fills the hospitals. 
like a retreat, and the English soldier, of all men, needs, in a 
tropical country, the healthy excitement of victory or work. 
It was the sight of the enemy which, on the second day of 
the Abyssinian Expedition, cured the men, who were dropping 
out rapidly from fatigue. Pressed by such considerations, the 
General came toa resolve worthy of his reputation,—to adhere 
determinately to his plan, and fight on at all hazards till he 
reached the capital, and compelled the King, as he had promised, 
to sign peace there. One day—February 1—seems to have been 
given to rest, but on the second he advanced, and after three 
days’ incessant fighting, in which, however, he lost but fifty 
men, he entered Coomassie on the 4th, and received from the 
King, still on the outside, a promise to come in on the 5th 
February, and sign the Treaty of peace. If it were signed 
—and with Coomassie in his hands, the General had a material 
guarantee for the King’s promise—the General intended 
on the 6th to commence his return. It is a hurried 
departure, but with the object of the expedition attained, 
it is an inevitable one. Sickness might break out in 
Coomassie, though the Missionaries held in captivity did not 
suffer ; no reinforcements, except the 500 men of the 23rd, 
could be relied on ; the bad weather was coming on, and the 
calculation had been altogether too fine to justify the slightest 
risk. If the Government intend to keep new African terri- 
tory, they must clearly carry out the design at leisure, and with 
very differently organised forces and means of transport. All 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley could do he had done. He had, 
with a force, which he settled himself in every detail, 
but which, it is now evident, was below the necessary 
strength, plunged into the jungle, marched in it for 
120 miles—half of it through roadless forest—had defeated 
the whole Ashantee army in a battle lasting twelve hours, 
had followed up the blow by a march of three days through 
enemies swarming constantly to the attack, had entered 
Coomassie, and had compelled the King to sign terms of 
peace in his own capital. That was the object of the Ex- 
pedition, and that has been attained, at a price, no doubt, for 
which many families will mourn, but which is not great for 
war. In New Zealand, at the Cape, in many an Indian 
frontier campaign, more men have perished, without either the 
glory of success or the consolation of the watchful, sympathetic 
interest which England seems able to concentrate on each 
individual officer engaged in this African Expedition. 

It will be stated, we may be sure, as soon as the regiments 
reach the Gold Coast, that the Expedition, for all its nominal 
success, has accomplished nothing; but it is not true. We 
shall at least have fulfilled every part of our obligatory task. 
The savage chief who invaded our territories and threatened 
to drive the British into the sea has been compelled to receive 
orders in the capital which he believed to be invincible. The 
most powerful and most brutal race in Africa has learned 
that it cannot measure itself against the white man with any 
chance of success. All the feebler tribes have seen that it 
is safe to trust English promises even when they involve 
annoyance to their givers, and we ourselves have learned the 
conditions of successful African war, which are mainly 
to trust no untrained men, and to organise transport 
as carefully as troops. We question still if the 
Ashantee power is not broken; but if it is not, we have 
read its King and people a lesson which for half a century to 
come will keep them sufficiently in awe of the force which 
they hitherto have never seenin action. If we choose, we can 
now, by a decree of emancipation, do more for our own subjects 
than has ever yet been attempted, and enable them to dwell 
and cultivate throughout the low land without dread of their 
enemies, whether Ashantees or owners. We had hoped that 
much more would have been accomplished, and do not despair 
even yet; but if it is decided otherwise—if we are only to 
retain our trade, leaving all higher objects to themselves for a 
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while—we are content to wait. Granted secure peace, the 
trade will soon become important, and we do not believe that 
our proper work can ultimately be left undone. After all, the 
government of India was undertaken in defiance of the Com- 

any, of Parliament, and of a great proportion of English 
cultivated opinion, which a hundred years ago sought wealth 
almost as eagerly as it seeks it now, though, we concede, with 
a little less of its present irritable cowardice. 





MR. ASSHETON CkoSss. 
4 FR. DISRAELI has given a guarantee to the party 
i of genuine Conservatives, the party which does 
not regard “a Conservative Government as an organised 
hypocrisy,” in the appointment of Mr. Assheton Cross to the 
very critical post of the Home Office. Mr. Cross is beyond 
everything Conservative, as distinguished from Tory. There 
is nothing sensational about him. He is able, but not clever ; 
—a man who has all his life been a safe man, and the cause 
of safety to others. He is, indeed, the very model of a depart- 
mental chief,—entering deeply into turnpike Acts, attentive 
to questions of pilotage, an authority on local rates, not 
unversed in Burn’s ecclesiastical law, and weighty on ques- 
tions of parish and union boundaries. Not that he is in 
any sense a small-minded, though he is unquestionably an 
unimaginative man. No one is more anxious to under- 
stand, or on ordinary practical questions more competent to 
understand, the views of an opponent. His mind is eminently 
one of the fairest on either side of the House. He is 
always as anxious not to push a charge too far, as he is to 
make out his case so far as he does accuse any one. He led the 
attack on Mr. Gladstone for the Collier appointment, and was so 
cautious as to alter the terms of his motion before moving it, lest, 
by his charge of “evasion” of the law, he should have been 
supposed to accuse the Prime Minister of an intentional trick. 
What he did ultimately charge the Prime Minister with was 
that he.had not acted in conformity with the meaning and 
spirit of the law, and that charge, we thought at the time, 
and still think, in spite of our loyalty to the Minister against 
whom it was brought, that Mr. Cross solidly established. It was, 
however, very characteristic of Mr. Cross, that in dealing with 
so great an opponent, and one against whom he had himself 
been pitted in a great county struggle, he refused to exag- 
gerate in the least the character of the charge he brought, and 
preferred to alter the terms of his motion so as to make it weaker 
and less of a censure, rather than to accuse the Minister of 
anything which he did not think that he himself could fully 
establish. He proposed, he said, to exclude everything of a “ sen- 
sational”” character from his indictment, and the House cer- 
tainly appreciated the calmness and moderation both of his 
motion and his speech. And he has always shown the same 
spirit of anxious fairness. He entered the House as long ago 
as 1857, never attempting oratory, never, indeed, for a long 
time attempting to speak on the greater political subjects of the 
day at all, but taking great interest in the attempt to suggest, 
from the Churchman’s point of view, compromises which he 
hoped—not very wisely, perhaps—might be acceptable to the 
Dissenters. He was very anxious to “accommodate ” the ques- 
tion of Church-rates by conceding an exemption toevery one who, 
on whatever ground, pleaded a conscientious scruple in paying 
them. Such persons he would have had struck off from the lists 
of those liable to Church-rates, while he would have retained 
the compulsory rate against all others who would not or could 
not put in such a plea. It evidently puzzled him to find that 
the Dissenters were not disposed to be satisfied with such a 
concession. It would have removed their grievance, at no greater 
cost than that of declaring once in every place where they 


|found them unwilling to accept the very considerate 
|compromises he has always been willing to offer. For 
| instance, in relation to the Burials’ Bill, he was always 
| Willing to admit Dissenters to burial in a churchyard with- 
out a Church service, if they objected to it, on condition 
|that they should give proof that there had been some reli- 
| gious service of which they did approve at their own chapels. 
| Only he was not disposed to admit that they might bury 
their dead without any religious service at all, as if they were 
_no better than dead dogs, as Mr. Cross put it; and he would not 
| admit Dissenting services into the churchyard, because he felt 
that if he did, they might very soon permeate, as a gas per- 
| meates a separating membrane, the walls of the church, and 
get into the sacred building itself. 

Mr. Cross is not only a most fair-minded and well-informed 
man, but there is this great security for the unsensational 
tranquillity of his Conservatism, that he is apparently what 
may be called a mild formalist on religious questions,— 
one of the best of all guarantees for sobriety of mind. In 
one of the few speeches on political questions of the 
first order which he has ever made to the House of 
Commons,—the speech on the Irish Church Bill,—he adopted 
with energy—we will not go so far as to connect his name 
with any enthusiasm—Mr. Disraeli’s suggestion that it would 
not be safe “ to wipe out the name of God from the Statute 
Book of England.” Mr. Cross evidently saw a certain disrespect 
to the Divine Being in any course which would diminish 
the number of Statutes concerning themselves with His name. 
“ Every nation as a nation,” he said, “ like every family as a 
family, should have some national public acknowledgment of 
God.” The argument was used not toshow that a Churchshould 
exist, but that the nation should /egislate about at least some 
one among its various Churches, and it suggests to any one 
reading it a sincere impression that there is a sort of want 
of etiquette, or at least a want of propriety, in not even 
inventing statutes on purpose to connect the national Legis- 
lature with the Supreme Being, in case there happened to 
be no natural occasion for so doing. But the most curious 
instance of Mr. Cross’s mild religious formalism was given in 
one of his speeches on the Burials’ Bill. ‘ There was nothing, 
for his own part,” he said, “ which grieved him more than to 
see so many instances of persons who were separated in life 
not being united in death;” in other words, nothing troubled 
him more than to find those who had lived without sym- 
pathy, buried apart. Evidently he would have felt a calm 
delight in the thought that the bodies of those who had 
differed all their lives were lying in contiguous graves,—a 
moderate aspiration, which shows with what sober satisfactions 
Mr. Cross’s religious feeling could content itself. 

But though we maysmile at Mr. Cross’s utter want of imagina- 
tion, both political and religious, he will make, we suspect, the 
very model of a Conservative Home Secretary. He is fond of 
detail, and a great master of it, both on legal and financial ques- 
tions. His instincts are all of the Conservative order. He dreads 
centralisation, and cannot understand the impatience with 
which some reformers regard the number of different com- 
partments into which England is cut up for the purpose of 
different rates and taxes,—the parishes that overlap Unions, 
and the Unions which include bits of more than one county, 
the municipal boundaries which include different areas of 
taxation, and so forth. Why should not the units of area be 
quite different for different purposes? asks Mr. Cross mildly. 

True, it may make the law complex, but then complexity is a 
| part of human life, and if you have a great number of different 
| aims in view, why should you not have a great number of 
| differently divided areas in which to carry out those aims? Mr. 
' Cross at least is not afraid of that complexity. He will quietly get 
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took up their residence, that they felt the grievance, and it | up the different sections and sub-sections and cross-sections in 
was not in him to understand how they should grudge the | his various authorities, and rather like the study than not. 
Church the power of enforcing the rate against those who did | There is no fear of Mr. Cross ever sweeping away any intricate 
not feel anysuch grievance, merely because Dissenters had them- | complexity which is susceptible of defence, in a fit of impa- 
selves no such power to levy rates on Churchmen who could | tience. He is a very fair lawyer too, was for a time a leading 
make no corresponding declaration. “Sentimental” injuries | junior on the Northern Circuit, and has since been a Chairman 


Mr. Cross has never been in a position to understand. His | of the Lancashire Quarter Sessions, and we believe an excellent 


mind is one of that temperate and blankly unimaginative | one. His position as Home Secretary will be one of excep- 


kind, which cannot see how a man is aggrieved by being | tional power, as neither the President of the Board of Trade 
exempted from an injustice to which he may think that | nor the President of the Local Government Board is to have 
he ought never to have been liable. If we may judge a seat in the Cabinet, so that Mr. Cross must be the medium 


by his various speeches on Church-rates, Burial Bills, the 
Irish Church, Clerical Disabilities, and all that class of ques- 


tions, to which he has given more attention than to any 


others, he has always felt “a gentle shock of mild surprise” 


at the unreasonableness of his fellow-creatures when he has 


‘of introducing the measures of those departments to the 
Cabinet. And we may be sure that his judgment will 
always be exercised in the direction of either very sober change 
or very moderate and unaggressive refusal to change. He has, 
too, that Conservatism which comes of successful dealings 
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with money, as well as that which comes of legal habits of 
mind,—for he has been for some years the successful director 
of a bank at Warrington, a duty for the sake of which he 
retired from Parliament in 1862, and remained outside the poli- 
tical world till the election of 1868. 

Mr. Cross, then, is a man of business, who does not attempt 
eloquence, and even as a speaker is much less successful in 
dealing with large principles than with administrative details. 
His speech on the Irish Church was bald; his speech 
on the Collier case was weighty. Mr. Disraeli has chosen | 
the very man to inspire trust in the moderation and steadiness | 
of his Cabinet. Just, businesslike, patient, full of a genuine | 
admiration for the complexity of old customs, pious with a touch | 
of that precise formalism which is the opposite of ritualism, | 
versed alike in the law and in the finance of local administration, 
Mr. Cross will give an air of legal solidity and mercantile capacity 
to Mr. Disraeli’s Administration, which will conciliate alike the 
landowner and the banker, the counties and the city. If he| 
also diffuses a certain air of tameness over the Administration, | 
why, that is precisely the effect which Mr. Disraeli’s own per- 
sonal qualities are the best fitted to counteract. With so 
stable a Home Secretary, Conservatives may be able to afford 
the First Lord of the Treasury a certain amount of latitude 
in his imaginative flights. 





| 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


HE central idea in Mr. Disraeli’s mind, in the formation 

of his Government, begins to be sufficiently clear. He 

has desired, first, to retain his hold over both Houses, so that 
his measures-—when he produces any—may pass unimpaired ; 
and secondly, to frame as strong an instrument for governing, 
rather than legislating, as the resources of his party and the 
standing difficulty of “services” to it when out of power, will 
in any way admit. There are but two members of the 
Cabinet whom the public believe to be feeble, and though the 
selection of one of them, Lord Malmesbury, remains inexplic- 
able to any but the Premier; the other, Lord John Manners, 
the last official representative of that “Young England” 
which was to have been a power in the State, could hardly 
have been omitted. The reduction of the Cabinet to twelve 
tends decidedly to the same end—strength at the centre of 
the Administration—and is creditable to the Premier from a 
hitherto unnoticed point of view. He has by that reduction 
debarred himself from swamping the governing Committee 
with his personal following, and has compelled himself to 
trust a body of men who, however much they may owe to 
him—and the majority owe much—can be educated into | 
nothing. Mr. Hardy can no more be taught that female | 
suffrage would be a blessing, than Lord Salisbury could be | 
taught that Disestablishment is expedient. The Cabinet is 
far more Conservative than Mr. Disraeli himself, and that, as 
we have always maintained, is a good thing for the country, 
which needs to understand and to feel not so much what Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government actually means, as what a Conservative 
Government actually means. It would be difficult to find a 
group of men more nearly representing the Conservative 
electors in their different divisions, so far as they have 
been revealed by recent events, and we may add, by the 
steady tendencies of Conservatism in England, which is not 
—we say it for the hundredth time—allied even in thought 
with Continental Conservatism, but is the result of a feeling, 
always powerful with large classes, and every now and then 
influential with the majority, that things can go on very well | 
as they were yesterday, Government, Conservatives think, is the 
thing required, and notimprovement. That isa passing state of | 
mind in this country, but as it exists just now, it could scarcely 
be more adequately expressed. | 
Precisely the same spirit appears to have guided the Premier | 

in the selections for the minor, or apparently minor offices. | 
He has resisted, apparently, the temptation to choose debaters, | 
and has looked out for strong, hard-headed men who can | 
manage large affairs well, and who are imbued with that | 
strong Tory leaven which the experience of office very seldom 
fails to modify or soften. Out of the Cabinet, almost every-| 
body is fit to be a traffic manager on a great railway, the office 
which, as we have heard a great constitutional critic say, of all | 
others, tests administrative force. The key-note is struck in| 


the appointment of Sir Michael Hicks Beach as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, under the Home Secretary, or rather under the | 
collective Cabinet, in which, it must not be forgotten, he will 
not sit. Sir Michael is a good debater of the determined, 


~ather than eloquent kind, who knows what he wants, and 











wants it strongly, and is believed to have capacity for office; but 
he is essentially the Southern squire, strong, it may be, of 
head, but by nature, training, and the habit of a life 
exceptionally English, a man inherently out of sympathy with 
Irishmen, who, in fact, we should say, on a priori grounds, has 
for main ideas about Ireland that it ought to be as quiet ag 
Wales ; that Catholicism should manifest itself in the sister 
kingdom much as Calvinism does in the Principality ; who 
will have none of Home-rule, or Tenant-right, or separate 
education, or other such notions, but will simply govern. Mr, 
Butt and his hollow agitation will, we should say, be abso- 
lutely powerless over such a man; and that is a good, almost 
as great a good as the want of sympathy with the real griey- 
ances of Ireland will be an evil. To take one example, we 


hope that Sir M. Beach will bluntly and effectually reject Mr, 


Butt’s proposals, while we dread that he will be equally deter- 
mined against those reforms in the magistracy and in the 
Grand-Jury system, without which the Irish people will never 
trust the law. The Secretary for Ireland is sure to believe 
that the Empire must be thought of before one of its com- 
ponent kingdoms, and as sure to think the country-gentleman 
system of Ireland as sacred as the Unidn itself. Power may 
work a change, but it is Englishism that we dread from the new 
Secretary, —that spirit, we mean by that barbarous word, 
which is always successful in repressing disorder, but is 
always successful also in calling out the keen antagonism 
which only government conducted without sympathy can 
elicit. Anybody can govern with a state of siege, but 
it is not in a state of siege that anything can grow. Lord 
Sandon’s is a very similar appointment. He will work the 
immense machine entrusted to his hands strongly enough and 
on a clear line, and he will fall into no Ritualist traps, but he 
will lean to a party equally dangerous and much more deter- 
mined,—the Clerical Evangelicals. There is no fear that he 
will give up the religious side of education, but there is fear 
that in maintaining it he may diminish the national character 
of the scheme,—may, for example, literally obey his chief 
in the first of his incautious utterances, and consider the 
25th Clause as it stands a “symbol” of the national desire 
that education should be religious. It is nothing of the kind, 
but only one method of deciding that a parent who is com- 
pelled or aided to pay for his child’s education is not thereby 
deprived of his right to educate him religiously. We do not 
fear great and reactionary concessions in the working of the 
Education Act, but a manifestation of sympathy for narrowness 
which will make the ultra-Clerical party unmanageable. 

The appoinment of Mr. Sclater-Booth to the Local Govern- 
ment Board is an infinitely better one. This gentleman, 
though little known to the public, is a man of unusual 
business capacity, understands finance so well that it was at 
one time believed he would be the Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and may, if he will but study the needs of the 
cities as well as of the country, work out an effective reform 
in local taxation, now almost a larger subject, and certainly a 
more pressing one, than Imperial taxation itself. The only 
fear about him is that when he comes to examine the records 
of his office he will not recognise the true position of the great 
cities, and more especially the claim of the London boroughs, 
many of which are borne down by rates so heavy that the 
prevention of overcrowding is an impossibility. Mr. Booth 
will understand the wants of the tenant-farmers, but lest he 
should not, Mr. Disraeli has taken the very unusual and ex- 
tremely creditable ‘step of taking Mr. Clare Read, the repre- 
sentative man of the tenant-farmers, into office. Mr. Read 
has shown himself in Parliament, and in the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, a clear-headed, moderate man of business, who 
knows where the shoe pinches the farmers, but knows also how 
far the Legislature will consent to allow them slippered ease. 
His nomination will be felt as ahigh compliment by a most im- 
portant class of the community, and there is little fear that he 
will be less competent as an official than as a private Member. 

These are the most important of the minor appointments, 
for it is quite evident from the selection of Sir O. Adderley 
that nothing original is expected of the Board of Trade— 
nothing, for instance, like a great Railway-Control Bill—and 
the nomination of Lord H. Lennox to the Commissionership of 
Public Works is a freak, though he may be pleasant to Lon- 
doners ; but the same spirit rules in the Under-Secretaryships. 
Mr. R. Bourke will not bring to Foreign Affairs great power 
of debate, for as regards most of those affairs he has not 
the European standing necessary to their exposition under a 
Government which may make of foreign affairs a standing dish ; 
and the real defence in that department must be left mainly 
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to the Premier himself, who, as we saw last week, has never | partments, may be adequately performed. It has never been 
spoken with full responsibility upon that topic at all, and has | performed yet, except by Lord Palmerston, and he performed 
but once displayed, and that not formally, the insight which it mainly by sharpsayings. Mr. Cross—who, we may be per- 
might replace experience. It is well known that, like Prince mitted to inform some of our contemporaries, ranks first, and 
Albert, he did foresee that whether the North was right or wrong, | not last, among Secretaries of State, being, in fact, the 
it must inevitably conquer the South, and did refuse to en- | Secretary, while the others are only Secretaries for certain 
courage any action based upon the opposite opinion. Mr. R. | duties—has to master his work, with all its worrying details ; 
Bourke, however, does bring to the Foreign Office sense, dis- Mr. Hardy has to discover what his precise or se to the 
cretion, and some power of exposition—it is not great yet, for Duke of Cambridge are; and Mr. Ward Hunt has to learn 
he does not condense enough—and a very complete mastery not only his duties, but how to put down officious admirals, 
of the farther side of the Eastern question, hitherto as, the story runs, he once put down an over-bumptious Q.C. 
treated too much from the hither or European side. There is enough to do and to spare, without new legislation, ex- 
Mr. Bourke knows exactly how much and how little cept in the department of Law Reform, which, though it requires 
strength the Indian Military monarchy could exert in Bills instead of mere orders, still is, properly speaking, a branch 
the — of ea sraggle — ~ ha? is ~ : —— No - -° % _ an opportunity as 
Sealiig coonpindy hove atvaje tute Sdilaphs sak te any! iennen, he coh fast oe Gite whl, ox H tus 8 Gp 
prove very important just now, when half Europe begins to | imaginative, call for a Digest of Statute Law as a Return to a 
—- pa Page an. rg ag - — -_ = — in = House 7 oe bn ym — rong 
to be seized, lest his will should no quite legal. Lord G. | large by a volume no bigger than the Code Napoléon. e 
Hamilton, to whom rumour, possibly accurate, at first assigned | do not want him to do those things palover tory but there is 
the office, is much better placed in the Indian Department, | no sound improvement he could not make, for he is sure of 
whither he will convey a fresh and decided mind, great cour- | the Lords after a little debate, and in the Commons might pass 
age, and powers of exposition which, if he will cultivate them, ‘any measure he had proposed by a silent vote, leaving the 
will make him a formidable debater, and where he will acquire | Liberals to criticise at length, if they like that waste of time. 
the proper official amount of dullness and deliberation. We As a matter of fact, if he will carry out the reform in judicial 
only wish he had to address the Council once a week, a organisation, which he already approves, thoroughly, patiently, 
privilege denied the Under-Secretary ; for if anything would and without bother about judges’ salaries, he will meet with 
4 ypc pad a out wl as sing — yaad of — any we i = ay oo — _ 
ought as w peech, probably born of his rapid success, deeply upon the system of procedure throughout the Three 
and consequent cocksureness about everything—it would be Sicatans. 
that severest of educations in the political virtue of patient, We very much doubt, however, if the Cabinet will be 
nag nm | —. oe peta gh — allowed to carry out the policy to which it is obviously 
or the Vounclt of ten must be a joke to lt, for the indian inclined, and which would be far the best for it 
Councillors cannot be influenced by eloquence, and are im- interests. The pressure of its promises lies nnd on 
movably convinced that their knowledge of minute detail is head. Already its organs are warning the “interests” which 
the equivalent of statesmanship. They are the old Directors have so materially helped Mr. Disraeli to power, that they 
over again, whose century of rule ended in a furious attempt | must not endanger their own work by impatience, that they 
to massacre their agents. Sir Selwin-Ibbetson, the Under shall all be righted one day, but not yet; that a new Govern- 
Home Secretary is an unknown quantity, but he is known to | ment cannot remedy everybody’s grievances at once ; that Mr. 
understand thoroughly the difficulty with the publicans ; is | Gladstone’s work has been “ so mischievous "—in other words, 
not, that we ever heard of, strongly committed on the artisans | s9 solid—that it may take years to relieve thoroughly the 
demands ; and understands well the magisterial difficulties classes harassed by his innovations. In other words, the Tory 
of the Home Office. f He may prove & success of the Ward- Government, like every other government that ever ruled 
Hunt kind, and it is evidently in that sort of man, who ‘s | Great Britain, has to build on the lines it finds, and cannot 
parochial and something more, that Mr. Disraeli seeks aid in ‘act like a knot of revolutionists, to whom all that is is de- 











the House of Commons. | testable ; or like a knot of Continental Reactionaries, to whom 
the past alone seems morally justifiable. This is sad news to 
THE TORY PROSPECT OF CALM. very large bodies of persons, all of whom thought that the 


HE safe course for the Tories to follow, now that they are new Government was to be first of all a machine for giving 

in full possession of power, is, we should think, patent everybody everything that he might happen to want; that it 

to the meanest understanding. It is to do just as little as was to remedy all Army grievances; abolish the wintry dis- 
they can in legislation, and to build in administration as contents of all Admirals ; make all Civil servants rich as well as 
closely as they can on the lines laid down by their predeces- honoured ; remove all poverty from the Church ; bid all Post- 
sors for them ; to govern as well as they can, but a little less men sing for joy; take all taxes off incomes, successions, rail- 
thriftily than heretofore ; and to acquire if they can, individu- | way traffic, lawyers’ licences, and malt; pay for the Indian 
ally and collectively, the reputation of Tory Peelites,—of men famine; reduce all rates one-half ; and make all Publicans 
who can do things well,—a reputation sure to bring them lvok like the model who stood for Dickens’s Weller Senior, 
back to power at intervals for the next half-century. They fat, jolly, and contented; and they will all fight more 
have plenty of opportunities for administrative work upon the | or less savagely for their claims. There is that surplus now, 
largest scale. Lord Salisbury has to deal with the Indian | whatever it promises to be. It is scarcely too much to say 
Famine, so as not only to reduce the present danger to endur- | that every Tory in the kingdom waits a slice of that, and will 
able proportions, if that be possible, but to be ready with a think himself shockingly aggrieved if he gets none. “ We 
defined line of action should the danger which Anglo- fought for you,” says the Army, quite unaware that the awards 
Indians shrink from discussing,—the danger, that is, of of the Commission must govern Mr. Hardy just as much as 
an over-fine calculation as to the appearance of the next crop—_ they would have governed Mr. Cardwell. “‘ We worked for you,” 
become an actual and pressing fear. Lord Carnarvon has to scream the Publicans, quite forgetting that they have not greatly 
organise a government for the West Coast of Africa as success- | conciliated the Church, and that the Church counts for a good 
ful as that which Mr. Cardwell organised for Jamaica, and to | deal in a Tory Administration. “ We are your electors,” shout 
federate Australia,—a business which will tax his diplomatic the Farmers, not recalling the facts that Lord Derby said the 
powers even more than the founding of the Dominion, | Malt-tax could not be repealed, that brewers are too powerful 
Australians are genial people, we believe, but when their just now for a tax on beer, and that Sir Stafford Northcote is 
colonial pride is touched, they are as bad as women quarrelling not going to destroy English solvency and his own reputation 
about precedence. Melbourne might be in danger in aj at one and the same time by pulling down the great bastion 
Russian war, but there is no semi-hostile Republic pressing | of the liquor duties. “ Think of Mr. Bass, dear agriculturists,” 
annexation on Australians till all squabbles are forgotten in will that much-bothered Chancellor of the Exchequer say, “ and 
the necessity of self-defence. Lord Derby has to inform Europe of the way in which, the Malt-tax being abolished, and a beer 
that as regards the East, Great Britain is one of the Five tax not substituted for it, the spirit revenue would roll inte 
Powers, and to induce the great diplomatists, if he can, to his full pocket instead of into mine.” “ We are your friends,” 
believe him, without ordering the Fleet to the Baltic, or growl the capitalists, as the Conservative working-man sup- 
the Indian Army into Asia Minor; and Mr. Disraeli him-  plicates for more liberty of picketing, or, like Mr. Macdonald, 
self has to arrange some method by which the second duty | for the right of miners to relief in aid of wages out of coal- 
of the Premiership, the supervision of all administrative de- consumers’ pockets. ‘ We prayed for you,” sighs the Church, 
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softly, not seeing that if Lord Sandon goes too far, Dissenters 
may look on Mr. Forster as the Israelites under Rehoboam 
looked on Solomon, and sigh for the ancient Kingship, with its 
heavy but endurable demands. A mother with twins or 
triplets will be an unharassed person, compared with Mr. 
Disraeli, if he attempts to satisfy all who have “ legitimate 
claims ” on his attention, and if he has not the courage, in a 
moment of “sublime ingratitude,” as Prince Schwarzenberg 
called it, to pitch them all to the winds. 

We foresee that except, perhaps, with the Publicans, who 
will get their hours altered because they also annoy the 
people, he will be compelled to do that, or to commence on 
Budget night to earn the first morsel of that popular distaste 
which follows Ministers who promise too much, and which so 
soon overthrew the Reform Ministry. The people thought then, 
as the “interests” think now, that the favourite measure or 
man could give them two harvests a year, and, when only one 
harvest came, turned round in utter disgust to try the other side. 
There will be plenty of trouble with the “claimants,” quite 
enough to make debate lively, even if Mr. Disraeli should, in 
his supreme content, pose as a second Palmerston, and let 
things drift along, and should, like Palmerston, be so lucky 
as to avoid all of those great questions which are always 
cropping up when they are least wanted by any living being. 
Sessions have often been dull accidentally, but as a rule a 
Session made intentionally dull, full of adjournments, and 
little Bills, and tooth-cracking work like law reform, is almost 
always enlivened by something which nobody looked for, and 
on which everybody has a very decisive, but very dissimilar 
opinion, An English Premier may whistle for a calm, and 
pray for a calm, and arrange everything for a calm, but after 
all the winds haye more to say to the calm than he. 





THE GERMAN POLICY OF PRECAUTION. 


ON MOLTKE’S speech of last Monday week in the Reichstag 
was the speech of a considerable politician, as well as a 

great soldier. He surveys the political situation in Europe 
with as calm an eye as if he were surveying the field of a 
campaign, and, without uttering a word calculated to make 
the situation more menacing, puts before the German Parlia- 
ment the number of Powers who look askance at Germany ; 
the vast preparations of the one power of which Ger- 
many has, of course, made a deadly enemy; the duty of 
securing the Empire which it has cost so much to make; and 
the vast incidental advantages which may accrue, both to 
the people of Germany and to Europe, from the adequate dis- 
charge of her duty. Von Moltke speaks on all these subjects 
with the equanimity of a perfectly impartial intelligence. He 
is not inclined in the least to depreciate the blessings of peace, 
or the blessings of a peace-expenditure on military matters. 
Armed peace and the sacrifices it entails have but one attraction 
for him,—the moral value of the discipline which a military 
training of the people ensures. Who “does not like,” he 
says, “to pieture to himself all that one might do of 
good, beautiful, and useful with all this money?’ But 
for all that, he does not think much of Mr. Richard 
and his International Court of Arbitration. ‘A tribunal 
of international law, if there were one, would always be 
wanting in the force necessary to assure the execution of 
its decrees; its decisions would remain, at the end of the 
account, subordinated to the sovereign decision of the field of 
battle. Little States may rely on their neutrality and on in- 
ternational guarantees ; a great State exists only through itself 
and by its own proper strength ;—it only attains the aim of its 
existence when it is resolved to defend its existence, its liberty, 
and its right, and is armed for its own defence. To leave a coun- 
try unarmed would be the greatest crime which a government 
could commit.” Accordingly, Von Molke maintains that 
Germany must adopt military precautions adequate for the 
defence of Germany against the greatest force which it is 
reasonable to suppose she can be called upon to meet. But 
it is notable that in making this estimate the Count is in- 
clined, so far as so calm and impartial an intellect can do so, 
to overrate rather than underrate the jealousy and hostility of 
Europe and the resources of France. ‘Since our fortunate 
wars,” he said, “we are everywhere respected, but nowhere 
better loved. On every side one encounters mistrust. It is 
feared that Germany, now she is become powerful, will be in 
future a troublesome neighbour.’ Belgium, he said, sympa- 
thises with France, who is her only danger, and distrusts 
Germany, who is her surest protector. Holland has begun 




















clearing out afresh the line of the dykes, England is stirred to | 


aT, 
new organisation by “The Battle of Dorking,” in which the 
imaginary foe is not France, but Germany. Denmark ig in. 
creasing her fleet and fortifying the points of Zealand where 
a foe might land. Sometimes Germany is supposed to 
intend to conquer the Baltic provinces of Russia, and some. 
times to intend to absorb the German provinces of Austria 
Worst of all, “our more interesting neighbour,” as Von Moltke 
denominates France, after receiving back Bazaine’s troops, the 
nucleus of a good army, safe and sound from German keepin 
—the only taunt which the General permitted himself, —ig 
copying in everything the German organisation, and rebuilding 
her military edifice anew. Von Moltke makes the very most 
of the French preparations, of which he draws a very formid- 
able picture, points out the utter inutility of a militia system 
for actual warfare, and after maintaining that the military 
conscription is the most valuable part of the German education 
since it cultivates what the schools cannot teach, or cannot 
teach nearly as well, “ strength of body and freshness of mind 
order, punctuality, fidelity, and obedience, love of country, and 
manly courage,” the Field-Marshal intimates that Europe 
too, may derive profit as well as Germany, from sacrifices which 
enable Germany not only to protect herself from attack, but 
“to impose” peace on Europe, for the half-century during 
which she will have to stand upon her guard to protect what 
she won in six months’ fighting. Fifty years of heavy sacri- 
fices, says Von Moltke, Germany must encounter, by way of 
compensation for her great successes, if she is to keep what she 
has won ; but if she does not fear to encounter such sacrifices, 
she may perhaps gain for her own people thereby a new eleya- 
tion of character, and for Europe a new security of peace, 
That is very lofty ground to take, and no one could have 
taken it in more passionless and yet impressive language than 
Count von Moltke. 

But the feature which startles us most in Von Moltke’s 
speech is the same which also startles us in Prince Bismarck’s 
policy,—a certain, one might almost say, desire for the an- 
nealing which comes of common dangers, and common struggle 
against those dangers, in the structure of the new Empire. Of 
course, Von Moltke’s speech may take the appearance it has, of, we 
do not say exaggerating, but appreciating the external dangers 
of the Empire at their very highest, from the very natural 
wish to reduce opposition to the military measures of 
the Government, and pass the Army Bill. No one can 
say that that is not the sole motive of Von Moltke’s 
speech. But in the passage in which he so eloquently praises 
the civil education involved in military discipline,—especially 
the virtues of obedience and fidelity,—and also in his general tone 
of satisfaction in contemplating the dangers which encompass 
the new empire, we think we discern a real belief in the ad- 
vantages of menace and pressure from outside. At all events, 
whether this be so or not in Von Moltke’s speech, it is, we sus- 
pect, one principal key to Prince Bismarck’s policy. He has 
believed from the first in the annealing power of war, and not 
only of war, but of other external aggressive forces, the menace 
of which he has certainly appeared more to invite than to repel. 
Von Moltke may be representing the dangers which encircle the 
German Empire in perfect good faith, and yet may be more or 
less reflecting the attitude of the master-mind which, if it has 
not intentionally called down upon Germany many of those dan- 
gers, has certainly rather encouraged the tendency to over-rate 
them, in order that he might fuse the various heterogeneous 
elements in the nation into unity under their influence. For 
our own part, we believe that Prince Bismarck, so far from 
disapproving the war of 1870, was sadly put to it to get his 
more cautious master finally committed to it; that he saw 
in that war, and in that alone, the means of a united Germany ; 
that he was but half satisfied even with its great results, so 
far as the temper of Germany was concerned ; that he has felt 
ever since the necessity of keeping up the war spirit in 
Germany, in order to avoid the internal conflicts which might 
result from the sense of complete security; and that his per- 
plexing and recently almost unintelligible desire to push 
things to extremes in relation to the Catholic question, has 
grown up in great measure from an impression of the same kind, 
—that a strife for national existence, whether imposed upon 
Germans by common-sense caution or by fancy, and whether 
affecting the region of physical force or only the region of 
ideas, is the one condition of success for the suppression 
of all German disunion, and for eliciting that common 
spirit of national enthusiasm which welds together and con- 
stitutes a nation. We can indeed hardly explain otherwise, 
that evident desire to encourage the German Press to 
take offence at the powerless French Bishops, and 
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that constantly reiterated attempt to impress on all 
Europe that Germany has great cause for fear both from 
France and from Rome, which distinguishes the official action 
of the German Government. Consider, for instance, the letter 
which the German Emperor has been induced to write this 
week to Lord Russell :—“It is incumbent on me,” he says, 
“to be the leader of my people in a struggle maintained 
through centuries past by German Emperors of earlier days, 
against a power the domination of which has in no country 
of the world been found compatible with the freedom and 
welfare of nations; a power which, if victorious in our days, 
would imperil, not in Germany alone, the blessings of the 
Reformation,—liberty of conscience and the authority of the 
law.” Now if that has always been so, how is it that Prussia 
not only tolerated, but was on the best possible terms with this 
same Church till only the other day, and that an extension of 
power which certainly added more non-Catholics than Catholics 
to the German sceptre should have changed so radically the 
situation? It has been said repeatedly, and by the King 
himself, that the treason of Catholics caused the peace to be 
broken, and compelled the Government to accept the challenge. 
How, then, was it that not one Prussian Catholic has ever 
been prosecuted for treason? How was it that the Bavarian 
Catholics were amongst the first to offer the Imperial 
Crown to King William in 1870? Surely these exaggerated 
statements can only be explained by the growing impression of 
Prince Bismarck that war against an external foe, both physical 
and spiritual, is the policy most profitable to German unity. 
For our own parts, we believe that while Germany is quite 
right to be fully prepared for attack, whether physical or 
otherwise, half the fears expressed by the Government are 
purposely magnified for the sake of the reaction which they 
provoke. No doubt, in an empire which contains some 
thirteen millions of Catholics, the policy of encouraging a strug- 
gle @ outrance with the Catholic Church is more than a bold 
one,—a very critical one. But then Prince Bismarck is perhaps 
aware that the danger of war is not enough to draw Germans 
politically together. There must be internal and domestic 
questions as well for Germans to discuss freely, and on which a 
party of movement could support the Government, or there 
would be other and more dangerous questions raised, on which 
the Government would be compelled to break with the party 
of movement. The Roman Catholic question is just one of 
this kind. And on it, therefore, Prince Bismarck has gra- 
dually taken the same kind of aggressive ground as, on mili- 
tary questions he has taken with regard to the danger of 
invasion from France. We have no doubt that, to some 
extent, Prince Bismarck’s policy is shrewd. But it may be 
easily pushed too far. To our minds, looking at the matter 
in the coldest light of policy and without any relation to 
equity, he is now not only pushing the persecution of Catho- 
lies too far, but also endeavouring too openly to provoke 
expressions of national hostility from France. It is a game 
which may be easily over-played. Directly it is seen to be a 
game at all, its effect on Germany will rapidly diminish,— 
indeed, the aim of the provocative policy of the Government 
will be discounted by the Germans themselves, 





THE REV. DR. BINNEY. 
HE death of the great Dissenting Bishop, as he has sometimes 
been called, the weightiest and most popular of the old- 
school Independents, on ‘Tuesday last, certainly marks an era in 
the history of Orthodox Dissent. Mr. Binney, as, with the natural 
simplicity and shrewdness which marked his character, he always 
preferred to be called,—and certainly there was nothing academic 








about him,—represented a school of thought and feeling in | 


the body to which he belonged that has since broken up into two 
distinct streams of tendency. ‘The chief characteristics of the Old 
school may be said to have been strong common-sense in matters 
of this world, aud a tenacious belief in the literal inspiration of 


the Bible as one solid block of revelation, without reference either | 


to the gradual development of human capacity for accepting 
divine truth within it, or the external developments which accom- 
panied its diffusion over the earth, in relation to the world 
beyond. As Mr. Binney grew old, he found his successors taking 
up materially different views of these things. Some of them 


of some of the Independent teachers,—like the late Mr. Lynch and 
Mr. Baldwin Brown, for example, probably the most liberal 
amongst them,—has been very much modified, the view of 
eternal rewards and punishments by which Mr. Binney and his 
contemporaries held so strongly has been greatly relaxed, and 
the Independent theology thus brought much more into sympathy 
with that of the Broad Church. On the other hand, Mr. Binney 
saw in his later years another school springing up which fell back 
on the old canons of faith, and as a consequence, on the strictest 
and narrowest view of Church discipline; and he found that 
school allying itself very closely with the most jealous of 
the political Dissenters, and even sometimes holding that it is 
sheer profanation to entrust religious teaching to any bands 
except those of persons who have “‘ experienced conversion.” ‘The 
appearance of such schools of thought in his own denomination must 
have more or less perplexed Mr. Binney, who never learnt to distrust 
the firmness of the theological ground on which he early took 
up his stand on the one side, nor to appreciate intensely the 
contrast between the aims of the religious life and the aims-of 
the decent worldly life, on the other. His were the qualities of 
a strong, limited, sagacious, earnest, not specially refined, and 
by no means mystic, religious nature. He looked at doubts as 
definite things, to be got rid of by a certain process of argu- 
mentation, not as elements of haze which touch the edges of almost 
every question, and enter, in streams of paralysing influence, into 
almost all the departments of moral life. 

Least of all could Mr. Binney appreciate the religious man’s 
distrust of solid, comfortable, easy-going life. The ascetic 
feeling was as far removed from his moral nature as 
from his doctrinal system. He was much hurt at the 
satire with which his course of lectures on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is it possible to make the best of both worlds?” was 
received, and published in the latest edition of that wonderfully 
successful book,—which, as he characteristically informs us, sold 
for the first year ‘‘at the rate of 100 a day, excluding Sundays,” 
(was that last phrase a testimony to the intrinsic respect of the 
book for the sabbath, or only an arithmetical deduction ?)—a very 
skilful defence of it from the charge of appealing to selfish motives. 
The object of the lectures, he said, was simply to inquire whether 
happiness here and blessedness hereafter could or could not be 
attained by the same methods, not to prejudge the question ; and 
he could not see how the suggestion that these different aims may 
not be inconsistent with each other, could be regarded as one that 
ought to have no weight with reasonable beings. He was not 
hinting that if religious duty were found inconsistent with earthly 
happiness, —as he admitted it sometimes is,—the claim of reli- 
gious duty should be even compared with the earthly claim,— 
quite the reverse,—but only asserting that if on an average it 
should appear that the two classes of aims are usually in harmony 
and not in conflict, that is a fresh reason for relinquishing 
the life of sin. In a passage not devoid of humour,— 
though Mr. Binney’s humour was rather of a ponderous and 
clumsy kind,—he rallied religious people for their disposition to 
depreciate so vehemently, in the abstract, human advantages and 
enjoyments which their habits of life show that they really and 
keenly appreciate, and he pointed out that, however disin- 
terested the purest religious motives may be, as a matter of fact 
even the most religious men are guided very much indeed by 
other motives, though they often deceive themselves as to the 
extent of the area of life over which these other motives really 
prevail. Indeed, Mr. Binney’s answer to the question, “ Is it 
possible to make the best of both worlds?” was exceedingly 
characteristic both of his mind and his faith. His reply is not 
in the highest sense a religious book, but it is in the highest 
degree a manly book, pervaded by a genuine type of earnest, 
though not very meditative or ardent religion. And the sort of 
intellectual power that parts of it display is very characteristic 
of him. For instance, he had to reconcile the fact that the Old 





Testament so often promises earthly prosperity to the good, while 
the New promises all kinds of temporal affliction. This he did by 
distinguishing between periods of religious reconstruction and 
periods of steady religious order and development. In the former, 
he said, prosperity was not expected, even by the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. ‘The obedient and faithful had to fight their way 





accepted a much wider view of the meaning of inspiration than 
that of the old school, and accepted willingly the results of the 
newer criticism which has discriminated so freely between the | 
authority of the different books of the Bible and the different aims | 
and degrees of moral force of their authors. As a result of that wider 


through calamities, in order that future generations might live 
in an established order of peace and piety. But when militant 
goodness had done its work, then came periods of orderly happi- 
ness and rest, aud in these the promise of prosperity was ful- 
filled :— 





view of Hebrew inspiration and Hebrew literature, the theology 


“The famished, fighting, rude, restless, suffering man of the times 
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of Judges and similar periods, gives place to the staid, quiet, ‘douce,’ 
orderly burgher of the Book of Proverbs,—who is regular in his attend- 
ance at the Temple, diligent in his business, prosperous in his affairs, 


of repute among the elders, with daughters doing virtuously, and a : , 
while ‘her | a week anywhere except in an American State, where reason ig 


wife that has his house decked with ‘coverings of tapestry,’ 


plosion of unjust and silly fanaticism. 
vellous mixture of faith and foolishness, religion and contempt 
for justice, deep piety and reliance on Lynch law, could exist for 


own clothing is silk and purple.’ Now, in the New Testament you have | silent before a surge of emotion, and law is powerless whenever 


the history of that which was the crisis not of a nation, but a world; 


the revealed fact of a spiritual redemption accomplished for humanity ; 
you have the unveiling of the last and highest form of heavenly truth, 


| public feeling happens to run against it. It appears that Ohio is 


| one of the States in which teetotal feeling has for some time run 


—with the calling of men to the exercise of the most earnest and vigorous | high,—so high that a general but very mild prohibitive law hag 


religious faith : and you have the idea and commencement of ecclesiastical 
institutions which are intended for society the world over...... : 
the last, almost, you are amid battles and controversy, suffering and 
persecution, struggle and sacrifice, with all the other phenomena of a 
fighting and formative age, in which order is contending with con- 
fusion, and what is true and spiritual with the contrary, trying to 
subdue the world, and to shape it into something that shall bring it at 
last into full harmony with the established principles and primary 
laws of the divine government.” 

That passage shows the vigorous character of Mr. Binney’s in- 
tellect. He himself evidently thought that our own time was 
like that which he described as that of ‘*the quiet, ‘ douce,’ 
orderly burgher of the book of Proverbs ;” and of such a time he 
was the fitting teacher. He bad little sympathy with the disturb- 
ing ideals of which, in various classes and various nations, we have 
recently heard so much. ‘I believe,” he said, ‘in the necessity 
and propriety of inequality of conditions. I think it right that 
there should be masters and servants, capitalists and workmen, 
labourers with the brain and labourers with the back; one man 
with the pen in his hand, and another with the hod on his 
shoulder; principals and subordinates, handicraft and headcraft 
in all their varieties ; with all their differences of rank and wages, 
fortune and circumstance, I believe this to be the order of nature 
and the will of God.” And he thought it possible ‘‘to make the 
best of both worlds,” without disturbing this order of 
nature. In fact, though he hardly knew it, perhaps, Mr. 
Binney’s religion was sagacity tempered by revelation, even 
more than revelation reduced to the limits of sagacity. His 
weakness as a religious teacher was not in his clear recognition of 
the large part which ordinary human motives play in the world, 
but in his aptness to forget that if you appeal to them, you 
must accept their logic as well as their ends, and will hardly get 


a chance, therefore, of rousing that nobler enthusiasm which, | 


though it may not thoroughly pervade even the highest lives of 
our time, yet tempers, softens, and widens them only in proportion 
as it really gets a hold of human life. It is perfectly true that 
no man does despise at all human happiness and human ambitions ; 
but for the very reason that he does not and never will, it is 


desirable that religion should aim more at introducing a higher | 


spirit, than at lengthening out the vista of his calculations till he 
discovers that the highest prudence and the highest virtue are one 
and the same. 

Mr. Binney was, in short, a very useful, vigorous, sincere, and 
clear-sighted teacher of a somewhat common-place orthodoxy and 
ethics. He had this great merit,—that he managed somehow to 
inspire contempt for all weakness of character and half-and-half 
compromises between inconsistent practices. His sense was too 
vigorous, for instance, to admit of the puritanical nonsense which 
thinks that singingis pious, but that the singing should be untrained, 
and therefore, of course, bad singing. He was one of the first to in- 
troduce good music into the services of the Weigh-House Chapel ; 


and though his feeling for the fine arts was but another form of | 


that same hardy sense which made him incline, perhaps, rather 
more to the ‘douce’ burghers of the Book of Proverbs and their wives 
clothed in silk and purple, than to the agonics and travails of re- 
ligious conflict, it was keen and sound so faras it went. Sometimes, 
indeed, it is a bewilderment to think how nature could have 
managed to produce in the same era characters so perplexingly 
wide apart as, for instance, Victor Hugo and the Rev. Thomas 
Binney,—men who would hardly be less able to understand each 
other’s merits, if they had been born in different ages and in 
worlds separated by millions of miles. But we may safely say that 
the Rev. Thomas Linney was a safe model and a sound teacher— 
if not of the highest kind—for thousands of men, and the kind of 
men who make our English State so solid and trustworthy as it is; 
—and certainly that praise at least cannot be awarded to the great 


French contemporary who was suggested to us, by the law of con- | 


trast, as we noted the outlines of Mr. Biuney’s steady, useful, 
sagacious, manly, and earnest career. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN OHIO. 
NE hardly knows whether to cry or laugh over the latest 
development of Woman's Rights in Ohio,—to admire the 
movement there as a crusade against vice, or detest it as an ex- 


been passed, and every municipality invested with the power of 
passing a Permissive Bill of its own of almost any degree of strict. 
| ness. Owing, however, in part to the number of German settlers, 
who will not bear any such interference with their right to drink 
| beer, in part to the reluctance of the lower class to part with 
their liquor, and in part, we are happy to say, to the deter. 
}mined stand made by a portion of the educated against 
| the suppression of the liberty of the minority, the law 
has been for the most part a dead - letter, and the 
publicans, or saloon-keepers, as they are called, have multiplied 
their establishments as they please, till they have gradually become 
an almost intolerable nuisance. Outside the German settlements 
they usually sell a filthy extract of rye called Bourbon whisky, 
their customers are enticed by every temptation to keep on drink- 
ing, and they are believed to be the originators or fosterers of half 
the crime committed in the State. At the same time, large classes 
of the respectable inhabitants are teetotallers, and have secured 
the women, the church members, and the officials completely to 
their side. Women rarely-taste liquor in any part of the States, 
but in Ohio they have made of teetotalism a religion, and are 
ready, apparently, for any excesses in its cause. Seeing all these 
things, a Dr. Dio Lewis, who is probably a fanatic, for it is alleged 
he spends his own income lavishly on the promotion of the move- 
ment, has bethought himself of the possibility of using the 
national respect for women, the national love of religious 
excitement, aud the national habit of supplementing law by 
mob action, as levers for the total suppression of the liquor 
trade. Wherever he goes he lectures to the women, excites 
an emotion, partly religious, partly hysterical, and partly due to 
a love of excitement quite natural in a very monotonous and nar- 
row system of social life, and sends them off on a crusade against 
| the liquor-dealers, whether publicans, or druggists. The plan of 
| operations is to form the ladies of the place, and especially those 
| with claims to “ social distinction,” into bands of seventy-five, to 
| give their husbands and brothers a hint to look after them, and to 
' send them to besiege the druggists or saloon-keepers. The scheme 
is usually, if the victim is a druggist, to place the matter quietly 
| before him, to pray openly for his salvation, to placard him, if he 
| resists, as a malefactor, to describe his treatment of his wife and 
| family in a strong series of libels, and at last to threaten him with 
loss of custom, eviction, and perhaps banishment. As the poor 
| druggist is always on the wrong side of the law, usually afraid of 
| losing custom for the more respectable side of his trade, and 
| slightly ashamed of himself and his secret calling, he usually capi- 
| tulates, and makes away with his surreptitious store of ‘ healing 
| waters ;” but the publican requires stronger measures. ‘The bands 
|of women march into his saloon, his customers slink out as they 
| can, and the women demand, first, that he sign the pledge, next 
that he shut up the saloon, and lastly, that he spill all the liquor 
| on the premises into the street. If these requests are not complied 
with, the ladies hold a permanent special service in the saloon or 
just out of it till they are,—pray at him, preach at him, and sing 
hymns at him till he either yields, or flies, or becomes ‘* converted ” 
‘to teetotalism. He is absolutely without resource. If he applies 
to the law he gets nominal redress in the form of an injunction, 
but one may pray against an injunction as well as anything else, 
and the injunction seems to be rarely or never followed up by 
active judicial measures. The judges thiok of the next election, 
and let the storm go by with only a mild protest on behalf of 
‘legality and order, while the people resolve in committee that 

‘‘ this injunction, being opposed to the Higher Law, be disobeyed.” 
| As for any other mode of self-defence, it is ridiculous for 
the publicans to speak of it. Public opinion in America 
is entirely opposed to the application of force to decent 
women, the husbands and brothers are looking out, quite ready to 
use the revolver or to overwhelm the unhappy publican with 
| suits—one man seems to have had upwards of a hundred brought 
against him in one day—and in one place, Jefferson, the ladies 

were always followed by a group of men who, after the hymn had 
| been sung and had failed, informed the publican that ‘ the 
| business would be very serious for him” if he did not accede to 
' their request, a threat which instantly produced compliance,—all 
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the more ready, perhaps, because the victim is, as a rule, at 
heart superstitiously afraid of the prayers. He generally tries to 
get compensation for the whiskey on the premises—sometimes 
granted, but very seldom, the ladies in most places holding this a 
compromise with the Devil—shuts up his saloon, declines to per- 
jure himself by taking the pledge, and departs to some place 
where the Jaw is supposed to have some force. If he holds out, 
he is prayed at inside his own house and outside his own door for 
days on end, till the male citizens, catching fire from the 


women’s half-hysterical emotion, interfere, and inform him that , 


go he shall, law or no law to the contrary. Accordingly, he 


hangs out a placard, ‘‘'This business is stopped,” and unless | 


he happens to be a German, he does go; or if he is very 
convinced indeed, like a Mr. Van Pelt, turns teetotal lec- 
turer, details his experiences as a rumseeller, sells his photo- 
graph in thousands for a shilling, and finds the new busi- 
ness quite as profitable as the old. With the Germans alone the 
women never succeed. The Germans are proof against loveli- 
ness—it is observed, in all seriousness, that the prettier the 
missionaries the more rapid the conversion—they disbelieve the 
prayers, and they have a faith in the idea of human liberty 
which is as fanatic as the faith of the teetotallers themselves. 
A most serious raid was made upon one German village, in 
which the quiet people were accustomed to grow their own grapes 
and make their own wine, but the result is reported as ‘ most 
unsatisfactory.” The Germans were not to be convinced that to 
drink a little very bad Rhenish was a crime, denounced the 
whole movement as an indecent absurdity, and with chuckling 
astuteness left the battle to their wives, who, it would seem 
from the result, talked the visitors down. Wine, in fact, 
seems the most difficult subject of attack, partly because it does 
not produce the effects of whiskey, and partly because the real 
centres of the missions, the devout women, who thoroughly believe 
their creed, get puzzled about the miracle of Cana in Gallilee. 
The Germans, therefore, escape, and by the latest accounts, an 
individual German, named Goeppert, is reported to be the sole 
recalcitrant in the village of Morrow. 
bearing’ the figure of a corpse upon a bier, and the inscription, 


‘This man was talked to death ;” but as the men took this up, he | 


withdrew it, and assumed an attitude of passive resistance.. He 
closed his doors, opened his window to watch the prayer-meetings, 
and is actually reported to find that the hymns ‘have rather a 
soothing effect upon him than otherwise.” Ie has stood siege five 
days, and as his neighbours think that proves him to be an im- 
penitent and extremely insolent person, his shop is in a day or two 
to be sacked, as a further impulseto conversion. Indeed so strong 
is the distrust of the men in prayer, and so irresistible the tempta- 
tion to use force, that they are advised in some places to stay away ; 
and the Ohio correspondent of the Tribune says their presence is 
often fatal, as it rouses the personal courage of the barkeepers. 
The secession of any one Church, too, is a most serious impediment, 
and the Catholics, who do not approve an authorised addition to 
the deposit of the faith; and the Universalists, who object to create 
@ new sip, are found in some places serious obstacles in the way 
of the torrent of feeling, which it is believed by sane observers 
will for a moment banish all liquor-shops from Ohio, which is 
spreading fast into Indiana, and which is to be tried, we are told, 
as soon as the teetotallers have the courage, in New York itself. 


It is observed, however, to fail usually in large cities, and even in | 


Columbus, Ohio, the State capital, it is imagined that ‘‘ the presence 
of the Legislature will be quite fatal to the attempt.” Whether 


the Legislature drinks, or whether it is expected to retain some | 


nuance of respect for human liberty, outsiders are left to con- 
jecture as they can. 

There is no moral argument that we know of agaiust the action | 
of the women, bizarre as their conduct must appear, for they start 
from the logical premiss, which can alone justify Maine laws, 
that whiskey swallowing or selling is in itself a crime, that 
the moderate drinker is a reprobate just as much as the immo- | 
derate one. We can quite understand that assertion, which, 
though irreconcilable with Christianity, has a distinct place 
within the Mussulman and Hindoo systems, and once conceded, 
makes suppression not only justifiable, but an imperative | 
duty. If American women can carry it out better 
than American men, there is no moral reason why 
they should not, more especially while they restrict them- 
selves to persuasion, whether by entreaties, or hymns, or any 
other method of employing moral force. Nor are we quite so cer- 
tain, as some observers seem to be, that the scheme must fail. 
Opinion can sometimes put down moderate drinking, as we see in 
Mussulman countries, where the law allows it, and as it has done , 


He put out a placard | 


| all through the Union among clergymen; and if its pressure can 
| be maintained for a generation, Ohio may become as teetotal as 
, Mecea, and perhaps, as Ohio is not swampy, without the usual 
drawback, the extensive use of more dangerous sedative drugs 
|and compounds. We rather admire the women who will 
pray in the rain for hours, without discomposure, in pursuit 
/of an object which they believe to be both good in itself 
and acceptable to God, though we wish the preparations 
against martyrdom were not quite so cautious and complete. 
It is not the moral aspect of the movement, but its social 
aspect, which strikes us as objectionable. When all is said, 
it is only an application of Lynch-law to a class of the com- 
munity which could just as easily be reached by the action of the 
Legislature. Each commune in Ohio is authorised to fine the 
publicans ; it is admitted that the law, if carried out, renders 
drink-selling most dangerous, and to the law the offence ought 
to be referred. ‘The women are breaking the law by their elabo- 
rate system of pickets, and may break it again whenever they see 
fit with just as much success. Suppose the people of Xenia, or 
Athens, or Clearcircle, or Chillicothe take it into their heads 
that abstinence from Church-membership is a vice—as was the 
conviction in Connecticut once—are they to establish pious pickets 
till all citizens are enrolled on the Church lists and hypocrisy 
reigns triumphant in Ohio? All America would say No, for non- 
interference in religion happens there to be a dogma ; but there is 
no conceivable reason except opinion against such a repetition of 
a movement which at its very best only elevates popular opinion 
into a Sovereign Law, above the law of the land as well as above 
the law revealed. The ladies of Ohio are probably devout, self- 
sacrificing women, obeying, as they think, a call of duty; but still 
they are bound to allow that they are inventing a religion of their 
own, that they would have reprimanded Christ for his conduct in 
Cana, and have risen indignantly from the Last Supper. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pees: 
BARON MEYER DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(To THe Eviror OF THE “SrecraTor.”)} 

Srr,—As one who knows something of the Rothschild family 
‘(though entirely unconnected with them), and of the excellent 
qualities of head and heart possessed by its members, I beg per- 
| mission to offer a few remarks on the interesting and striking 
article in your valuable journal under the above heading. My 
| object is not to coutrovert any part of its coutents, but to supple- 
ment it, as it seems to me that it does very imperfect justice to 
| the late Baron. 

In that article he is spoken of merely as an ari collector and as 
}a racing man. Certainly, he was both. His splendid residence 
|at Mentmore contains a collection of pictures, china, and other 
art treasures which evidence not merely the ‘‘ vast wealth,” but 
| the nice discrimination and consummate taste of him who brought 
them together. A thorough Englishman in his habits and amuse- 
| ments, he had a passion for horses ; he loved hunting ; he loved 
| racing ;—and in the latter pursuit he was distinguished (as is 
| justly observed in your notice of him) by straightforward honesty 
of purpose ; he wished to possess horses capable of winning the 
| great races, and he spared no cost nor pains to succeed. 

But Baron Meyer de Rothschild was something besides all this, 
It was not merely on selfish eujoyments that his superfluous riches 
|were spent. Ilis charities were large and unostentatious, bis 
acts of kindness munificent. With assiduous care he promoted 
| the welfare, moral and physical, of his tenantry and dependents, 
improving their dwellings, building cottages, and maintaiving 
efficient schools. In private life he was alike blameless and 
beloved, and his death is felt by a large circle of relatives and 
friends as the removal hence of a good man; by those who were 
near and dear to him it is mourned as a loss which no earthly 
cousolation cau supply. Surely not even ** the philanthropist” 
will say this was an ‘‘ignoble life”; nay, was there not even 
something ‘* noble” in it ?—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. F. 





THE ULSTER ELECTIONS. 

(fo THe EviroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Str,—I am one of those Liberals who think that Mr. Gladstone's 
attempted coup d'état deserved to fail. I wish to point out that 
in the only part of the kingdom where the Liberal party has 
gained, namely, in Ulster, their gains would have been greater had 
the Election not come so suddenly. The change in Ulster appears 
to be altogether due to the Ballot, and it would have been greater, 
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if there had been time to din into the ears of the tenant-farmers 
that the secrecy of the Ballot is impenetrable by the landlords or 
the landlords’ agents. When they are fully convinced of this, the 
rural constituencies of Ulster will be totally lost to the Con- 





A RT. 
JOHN PYE AND CHIAROSCURO. 


servatives. I do not speak as a partisan. I voted in County | Ir is not enough to say of the late Mr. John Pye that he was the 
Antrim for the Conservatives on their personal merits; had I been | most complete engraver of Turner’s paintings, and therefore the 


in County Down, I should have voted for the Liberal. But none 
the less do I rejoice that the Ballot, as I foresaw it would, is eman- 
cipating the people from both landlords and priests; though the 
constituencies where priestly influence is on the wane are using their 
freedom with that want of political good-sense which is so dis- 
couraging to those who wish well to Ireland, by running after the 
mischievous folly of repeal of the Union (for this, Mr. Gladstone 
may be assured, is the meaning of Home-rule), instead of an ex- 
tension of the benefits conferred on the tenants by the Land Act, 
which is greatly needed in those districts where Tenant right is 
not proved to exist. 

The only seat lost by the Liberals in Ulsterisin Belfast. This, 
however, tells nothing against the spread of independence in Ulster. 
Belfast is not Conservative, but Orange, and in 1868 a quarrel 
between the Conservatives and the Orangemen opened a share in 
the representation of the borough to a Liberal. Mr. Johnston, the 
Orange Member, who made the quarrel in 1868, has not thought 
proper to perpetuate it, and Belfast has gone back to its old 
colours. The Ballot makes no difference in Belfast, for voting 
there was always free.—I am, Sir, &c., JoserH JoHN Murpiry. 





AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. B. G. Jenkins, states that ‘* within 
the historical period the southern part of what we now know as 
Northern Africa was washed by the ocean, which eventually 
receded, leaving its mark in that waste, the Sahara,” &c. May I 
ask at what time within the historical period he supposes this to 
have occurred, and upon what evidence or authority ? For special 
reasons, the subject is peculiarly interesting to me, and I am 


anxious for the fullest information thereupon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. D. C. 





POETRY. 

- co -_ 

SONNET. 

Axas! sweet Life, that thou must fly so fast ! 
Is there no breathing-space for thee and me ? 
So much we have to say, and learn, and sce, 
So late it seems since spring’s glad moments past,— 
And now the leaves change colour at the blast, 
And the chill mists come creeping up the lea, 
While one by one friends pass me silently 
To the strange rest that ends this coil at last. 
With them depart the splendour and the glow, 
The fervour caught from meadow, mount, and river, 
The lovely light, purer than unstained snow, 
That filled dear eyes and made the pulses quiver ; 
Ah! let me, then, call back the word I said,— 
’Tis better life should fly, since friends have fled. 
Joun DENNIS. 





TWO ROBBERS. 
WueEN Death from some fair face 
Is stealing life away, 
All weep, save she, the grace 
That earth shall lose to-day. 


When Time from some fair face 
Steals beauty year by year, 
For her slow fading grace 
Who sheds, save she, a tear? 


And Death not often dares 
So wake the World's distress ; 
While Time, the cunning, mars 
Surely all loveliness. 


Yet though by breath and breath 
Fades all our fairest prime, 
Men shrink from cruel Death, 


But honour crafty Time. 
F. W. B. 
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most complete engraver of landscape that ever lived. This would 
be quite true, but it would fall far short of a true definition of 
the man, or of his rank and position in the Art-world, wherein 
he moved and had his being. John Pye was not merely a prac- 
titioner of consummate skill. He was the apostle, and latterly one 
of the few remaining representatives, of a great principle in Art, 
‘‘ All my friends keep dropping away,” the old man was wont to 
say, “‘ but the Arts are always with me;” and now that he is gone, 
there is too much reason to fear that the gospel he preached 
will be forgotten, and the faith he lived in be buried in hig 
grave. It is the fashion now-a-days among our young artists to 
think and speak lightly of principles; and no wonder, when 
their Art-education is confined to the mere imitation of objects, 
‘The idea that there can be anything in the nature of Law in 
the Fine Arts has become unpopular; and there is only too 
ready an excuse for ignorance in the common and stupid assertion, 
that “you do away with all poetry, if you bind yourself by 
rules.” No doubt it is so, if you bind yourself; and “rules,” 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds truly said, ‘‘are trammels only to 
the weak.” But surely there is nothing either slavish or 
prosaic in being bound by rules of Art which one knows and 
feels to be, or to be founded on, the laws of Nature; and it ig 
as much beyond the power of fashion, or school-teachings, or idle- 
ness even, to alter the effect produced on the mind by a beautiful 
work, whether of Art or Nature, as it is to interfere with the force 
of gravity, or to influence the latitude by ‘ speaking evil of the 
equator.” Rules of this sort belong to the domain of science as 
well as art, and such are the principles of Chiaroscuro, which John 
Pye spent bis long life in illustrating and expounding, but.which are 
little more than a terra incognita to most Art-students of our day. 
To judge by their works, there must be even artists of repute who 
would now be sorely puzzled to draw an intelligible distinction 
between chiaroscuro in its highest, and “ black and white” in its 
lowest sense. 

Mr. Pye’s works and his teaching were, from first to last, an 
exposition of the essential difference, or rather the complete 
diversity between these two ideas. Black and white were to 
him but the raw material with which he had to deal. His 
black was printers’ ink, and his white was paper; while his 
chiaroscuro comprised the whole resources of a subtle language, 
in which he employed these simple elements to express and 
to describe the wondrously illuminating quality of light. Observ- 
ing how many of the modern school are inclined to regard 
white paint as light, he would exclaim, “ White is not light, 
but light is made by gradation.” These are weighty words, 
and they contain a statement of one of the most important and 
fundamental truths of Art. It is only by the true series of these 
gradations that sunlight can be fully suggested, and only by their 
presence in every part of his picture that the painter can express 
its universal suffusion. After long study, and the highest success 
in its results, Mr. Pye maintained that there was a complete 
scale of light, with as many delicate modulations in it between 
the two extremes of white and black as there are in a scale of 
music. ‘T’o the thoroughly educated eye a picture seems incomplete 
when certain notes of the scale are omitted; and Turner's eye was 
so perfect in this respect, that when he saw a proof of an engraving 
in progress, lying on the other side of the table the wrong way 
upwards, he would say at a glance, “‘ Don’t you see that such a 
tone is wanted to complete the effect ?” and he would then go away 
without turning the proof round, being quite satisfied that, on the 
omission being supplied, the whole scale would be correct, and 
the work be virtually finished. Not actually finished, however ; 
for (as no one has ever shown more fully than these two great 
artists in their respective works) after the first proportions have 
been made true and complete, there remains almost infinite scope 
for more delicate scales of gradation, one within another, like 
small ripples on the surface of larger waves, every dark having, 
subordinate to it, an inner series of shades, and every light its minor 
play of more subtle gradations. And Turner would sometimes walk 
into Pye’s room when the plates were in progress and say, ‘‘ Tbat is 
all right, but it is not up to the pitch of real light.” Then came a 
screwing-up of all the gradations, as one might screw up a piano 
to concert pitch, until the temperament was adjusted throughout. 
John Pye used to say that a perfect picture should be so complete 
in harmony of accord, that if you were to put a light the size of a 
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pin’s head anywhere on the work, it would upset all the effect. horror of the shop-element in his profession, It was in this 








It would be a curious experiment on most of our modern paintings generous desire to impart all the knowledge he could, that 


to try how large a light could be introduced without being lost ‘he sold to the British Museum his carefully-selected set 
in the confusion already prevailing. |of the Liber Studiorum, with proofs in different stages, 

John Constable, R.A., used to cite as of special value to the _ his object being to give to all lovers of Art an opportunity 
landscape-painter two wise saws which he received in early life | of seeing the best works, without expense. Ile would often 
from the lips of Benjamin West, though, as an artist, the Presi- | write to some young artist with whose painting he bad been 
dent was certainly not fit to hold a pair of snuffers to him, or still pleased in an exhibition, and invite him to come and talk with 
less to the great masters of light of whom we are now speaking. | him about Art; and he did much valuable service in this way, 
«Always remember, Sir,” said West, “that light and shadow | though there may have been students too headstrong to profit by, 
never stand still ;” and “in your skies always aim at brightness, | or even to accept his proffered advice. Living engravers would 
although there are states of the atmosphere in which the sky itself | probably join in one chorus of acknowledgment of what they 
is not bright.” The first of these sayings was accounted by Con- have learnt from John Pye, and among the many painters who 
stable as the most practical lecture on chiaroscuro that he ever | have reaped the benefit of his advice, it may be sufficient to name 
heard ; the second is like unto it ; and each has its counterpart in | the late Sir Edwin Landseer, as one who was always ready to 
the teaching of John Pye. To define the impression of light in| allow the great assistance he derived therefrom. ‘This may in 
which he most gloried, he had in constant use the last two words some degree account for Landseer’s paintings engraving so 
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of Byron’s description :— 


“Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun ; 

Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light!” 


And again, when artists remarked that there was a great charm in 
| 


quiet grey effect without direct light,—“ Yes,” Pye would say, 
“¢ but if you can paint light, you can easily subdue it.” 

In Pye’s opinion, the one great aim in landscape art is to enable 
the spectator to see, as it were, into space; ‘‘ and this,” he said, 
‘can only be done by a perfect knowledge of light.” To gain this 
knowledge, he himself would lie for hours on Hampstead Heath, 
studying the spaces, and the gradations required to express them. 
Although, however, a mastery of the priuciples of chiaroscuro thus 
involves assiduous study and full appreciation of the quality of 
light, and, so far, belongs to natural science as much as to 
Art, the artist’s business does not cease, but only begins, with the 
acquisition of this scientific knowledge. Chiaroscuro, as an art, 
involves the use as well as the possession of the treasure thus 
obtained. ‘‘ Black-and-white,” even in its higher sense of per- 
fect translation of all the tones produced either by shade or colour, 
is but the machine-view of the subject; while chiaroscuro is the 
view seen through the artist’s mind, with equal truth as to pos- 
sible light and shade, but with an arrangement of consummate 
art, which will at once take the eye of the spectator to the 
points of interest. This was what John Pye would call “ govern- 
ment,” and this he was for ever preaching to any young painter 
who was wise enough or modest enough to care to listen. ‘ My 
friend William Havell used to say” (we quote from a letter of 
Mr. Pye’s) “‘ that the knowledge which Girtin and Turner had 
acquired of sunlight was so completely developed in their works, 
that it seemed to have been held in hand and thrown into the 
subject at pleasure.” And this was with him a favourite idea. 

Although it is impossible to sever the names of the two joint- 
‘workers, Turner and his translator John Pye, the title of the 
latter to be regarded as a great original artist is beyond question. 
‘There was often scope enough for the play of his own un- 
aided genius in his interpretation of the designs of other artists. 


| well, and contrasting as strongly as they do with the mass 
| of pictures now-a-days, which are not worth engraving at all, 
except for the sake of the incidents they portray. Unhappily, the 
influence of the engraver’s upon the painter's art is not what it 
was in John Pye’s day, or in that of the mezzotint men whom he 
survived and succeeded. What influence there is comes from the 
| manufacturers of woodcuts, and this is simply subversive of true 
Art; destroying gradation, making completeness impossible ; re- 
sulting in coarse work, hard outlines, and cutting edges; and 
substituting fragments for pictures, and, for chiaroscuro, mere black 
and white. Pye used to say, ‘‘ If the separate parts are too exclu- 
sively worked at, it is almost impossible that a picture should be 
complete as a whole. You should never work at one part separately, 
but at every touch see how it affects the whole.” It is impossible 
to do this when a design is taken to pieces, as it is at the woodcut 
factories, and given piece-meal to half a dozen different cutters to 
work at. Instead of the engraver refining, as John Pye did, upon 
the work of the painter, we now see the painter actually abstaining 
from refined work in order to suit the mere mechanical convenience 
of the engraver. 

We understand that all Mr. Pye's collection of pictures and 
engravings will come before the public at Christie’s sale-rooms next 
May, and we advise all who care to see some of the most perfect 
landscape engravings that this country has ever produced to go 
there and examine those executed by Pye himself, with others by 
the most accomplished engravers of his time. 








BOOKS. 
ee ean 
COLONEL CHESNEY’S ESSAYS.* 
AMONG modern essayists, Colonel Charles Chesney is entitled to a 
high rank, because he not only possesses a power of clear state- 
| ment, but, what many of the so-called brilliant writers lack, he is 
| remarkable for accurate knowledge and sound judgment. Some- 
| times, indeed, he strains a point a little too far, in his anxiety to 
| reach that judicial impartiality which, if it tempers the ardours 
| of composition, is an error on the right side. Order, lucidity, vigour 
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no matter what their rank, and the ignorant, no matter whether | and still less of Lee. There are now, as there were in the early 
professional or not, have generally disregarded. Thus, measured | years of the war, many who refuse to credit Grant with intellec- 
by actual fighting, ‘‘ the most seasoned soldiers of Europe are but | tual ability or military genius. Certainly Colonel Chesney is not 
as conscripts compared with the survivors of that conflict” ; while | of the number. Although, as we think, he is too severe on the- 
the conditions of war on a grand scale, says our author, ‘‘ were | General when treating of the Virginian campaign, he speaks in 
illustrated to the full as much in the contest in America, as in | no equivocal terms respecting the enterprise against Vicksburg, 
those more recently waged on the Continent.” He justly points | The time came, he says, when, ‘“ pursuing one great object stead- 
out that in “the art of feeding and supplying an army in the | fastly, he was to win it at last, by a display of resource such as the 








field, the Americans displayed quite as much ability as any Con- 
tinental power”; that as regards courage, ‘‘the actual fighting 
was far more stubborn”; and that if the organisation and 
discipline were inferior, compared with European models, 
yet, considering that the armies on both sides were improvised, 
under the very stress of collision, they were certainly the best 
troops built up from nothing which have been seen in modern 
days. Colonel Chesney rightly says the actions were inconclusive, 
chiefly because ‘‘ the beaten side would not break up,” but retired 
in good order, keeping a bold front to the victor. ‘In order to 
pursue there must be some one to run away, and to the credit of 
Americans, the ordinary conditions of European warfare in this 
respect were usually absent from the great battles fought across 
the Atlantic.” It may be added that the nature of the country 
favoured the exhibition of what Colonel Chesney calls “an in- 
herited quality,”—enabled infantry to resist horsemen, and check 
a whole army until fresh arrangements could be made by the con- 
querors. There was, doubtless, a deficiency of cavalry, but even 
Seidlitz himself, had he been there with his squadrons, would have 
been puzzled how to use them in an American forest. The battles 
were relatively inconclusive, because the troops on both sides were 
good, because the country abounded in natural obstacles, and 
because rapid movements were impossible in the face even of 
slight resistance. Yet the greater actions were quite as decisive 
as all but the exceptional fights in Europe. Fort Donelson and 
the much-criticised Pittsburg Landing really cleared an immense 
tract of country, Grant took Vicksburg when he defeated Pem- 
berton on the Big Black ; he saved ‘Tennessee when he won Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Meade, in one of the best fought battles of the 
whole war, Gettysburg, decisively freed the North from invasion, 
and forced the Confederates thenceforth to stand on the defensive. 
Against the troops they possessed and the country on which they 


fought, Napoleon himself could not have won anything like an | 


Austerlitz, still less a Waterloo. 

The strange disposition to carp at American Generals must be 
mainly the fruit of a very imperfect study of their campaigns and 
the conditions under which they were fought. It is all the more 
remarkable, because America possessed what England did not, a 
first-rate military school. Whence could you hope to get good 
Captains, if not from West Point? We also had excellent training 
establishments in our Artillery and Engineers, but the untrained 


and uneducated Infantry and Cavalry monopolised all the com- | 


mands, and laughed to scorn scientific soldiership. And out of 
the genuine Military Academy on the Hudson came really educated 
soldiers, although so many of them, absorbed in commercial and 


industrial pursuits, or engaged in obscure duties, lived compara- | 


tively unknown. When the war broke out they came to the front 
as natural leaders, and with one exception, they alone did any- 
thing great or decisive. It was West Point, divided against itself, 


| most brilliant or scientific of modern Generals could not surpass.” 
| Sherman was a competent judge, and in his famous letter to. 
Grant, in March, 1864, he frankly writes, “‘ My only points 
of doubt were in your knowledge of grand strategy and of 
books of science and history, but I confess your common- 
sense seems to have supplied all these.” Of the men of books 
of science and history, some, at least, still entertain doubts 
which the great soldier who saw his comrade at work flung away 
for ever, certainly after Vicksburg. What is genius, at least of 
the highly practical sort, but the soundest common-sense, set in 
motion and reduced to fact by that infinite capacity for taking 
pains of late so much talked about? No mistakes made by Grant 
in the overland advance upon Richmond can blot out or seriously 
diminish hiscredit among competent men. [t would almost seem that 
some critics are angry with him for perceiving that the soundest 
strategy was to “ operate directly against Lee’s army, wherever it 
could be found,” the strategy he announced to Sherman on April 
4, 1864, conveying plans which gave the latter General “ infinite 
satisfaction,” and made him exclaim, *‘ That we are all now to act 
on a common plan, converging on a common centre, looks like en- 
lightened war.” No doubt the method of carrying it out is open 
| to sharp criticism, and that the manoeuvres of Sherman compare 
favourably with the bloody fighting which preceded the manoeuvring 
of Grant. Yet here we should do well to remember the words of 
| Colonel Chesney, when speaking of ‘‘ the charge of wasting his 
| army by pressing it on against unfair odds of position.” He says, 
| ** A little more of success in the results, and we should have heard 
| nothing but praise.” After all, he gained his point, which was to 
break up Lee’s army, if possible ; if not, to force it back into Rich- 
| mond, and hold on until the Confederacy was vanquished. He 
| did this, partly by fighting bloody battles, and partly by out- 
flanking his adversary. Lee met with his match,—encountered a 
foe who could stand up to him, frustrate his tactics, and march 
| round him; but naturally, the force acting on the defensive, a line 
which the Confederate was soon obliged to adopt, lost the fewer 
men, yet could ill afford to lose those. We never could understand 
the statement that Grant changed his line of operations, since, out- 
flanking his opponent, he still went direct upon Rich- 
mond. He shifted his immediate base several times, but 
how and when did he shift his line of operations? As 
to the allegation that he might have moved, in the first 
instance, from the Rapidan to the James by water, and not 
by land, we have always thought the criticism did not sufficiently 
appreciate the political and physical conditions of the campaign. 
It certainly was, as we well remember, originally advanced in this 
country solely by political opponents of the North, desirous of de- 
tracting from the reputation of a General who had driven Lee into 
| Richmond, and who held him there. But we have not the space 
| required to state even the pros and cons upon a question possess- 





which fought the campaigns, and we say they are worthy of being | ing, however, almost wholly a speculative interest. We are bound 
compared with any campaigns of moderntimes. Menof transcendent | to say that Colonel Chesney throws upon President Lincoln all 
genius, since the very dawn of recorded history, have been so few that | blame for the adoption of the ‘impracticable plan,” which, how- 
they may be counted on the fingers. But among those who stand in ever, ended in the capture of Richmond. When General Badeau 
the second rank, Lee, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan must find a finds leisure to complete that Military History of General Grant 


place ; and of these four, beyond question, the man who approached 
most nearly to the highest genius, the man who showed the pro- 
foundest insight into strategy, was General Sherman. There 
were many bright strokes in that prolonged war, but the brightest, 
the most Napoleonic, the greatest, as well as the truest concep- 
tions, were the march through Georgia, and subsequently from 
the Savannah to Cape Fear River. And they were purely Sher- 
man’s own inspirations, or rather, to speak correctly, inventions, 
and he obtained permission to execute both only after considerable 
hesitation at head-quarters. If Marlborough deserves credit for 
marching through a peaceful country to the Danube; if Napoleon 
is exalted because, crossing the Alps, he suddenly placed an army 
on the Ticino and Po, then also is Sherman entitled to renown for 
having the brain toconceive and the boldness to execute a great march 
through a hostile country, which dealt the deadliest blow struck at 
the Confederacy. It must, as astroke of supreme generalship, take 
rank among the finest recorded in military history. In saying 
this, we do not intend to underrate the military qualities of Grant, 


| which he began so many years ago, we shall have sounder materials 
| for a judgment than any we now possess. 

! The subject is so vast, that we can only touch slightly on @ 
few salient points, and refer the reader to Colonel Chesney’s 
suggestive essays, if he has neither time nor inclination for a 
deeper study of military operations quite as instructive as any 
| which have occurred since Napoleon’s career as a soldier came to 
its abrupt close. We can only regret that our able military 
essayist has not given us his estimate of Sherman, whose volume 
of despatches furnishes a tempting theme exactly suited to Colonel 
Chesney's gifts. But we are glad to see his weighty protest 
| against the vulgar error that American Generals are inferior to 
their European brothers in arms. That the troops raised from 
| nothing were long inferior in organisation and discipline is true ; 
but we doubt whether at the end of the war many, if any, 
European armies have surpassed, in these respects, the soldiers 
whom Grant and Sherman led back to Washington in May, 1865. 
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MR. LEWES’S “ PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND.”* 
WE confess to having lived in some trepidation lest the second 


volume of Mr. Lewes’s ‘ Problems” should appear before we had 
mastered the first. Dr. Johnson once assured Mrs. Thrale, in some | 


doggrel verses, that she could not “ make the tea so fast as he 
could gulp it down.” But the reverse is, we fear, the case with 
Mr. Lewes. We are intimately persuaded that he can write out 
his solutions of ‘‘ the problems of life and mind ” much faster than 
we can gulp them down. To tell the truth, a good part of this 
book is extremely hard to read, and still harder to “ assimilate,” 
as Mr. Lewes would say, and nothing, by the bye, stands in 
the way of the mastering of the book so much as the dense 
mass of physiological and biological metaphors through which 
the reader has to push his way to the solutions offered him 
of the problems ‘‘ of Mind.” Moreover, to a certain extent, 
Mr. Lewes is to blame for the alarming character of the 
book. The first part, or Introduction, and the last part, or ‘ the 
Problems,’ are readable enough, and though they want a good 
deal of rereading to master, they are written in that lucid English 
which no one knows how to write better than Mr. Lewes. The 
second part, especially that portion of it containing what Mr. 
Lewes calls ‘‘ psychological principles,”—principles which appear 
to us to have many more biological than psychological conceptions 
in them,—bristles with a pedantic terminology for which no excuse 
is even assigned, and is the heaviest and most unremunerative piece 
of reading the present writer has waded through for many a day. 
After a very fatiguing study of it, he can only say that it appears 
to him to be a sadly misplaced bit of writing. It is a kind of 
elaborate index of reasonings and analogies not explained to the 
reader, of which, indeed, one has, for the most part, to guess the 
drift, and which have little or no bearing on the remainder of the 
book. It serves to puzzle, not to explain, and so far as we at 
Jeast understand it, the parade of scientific terms it introduces is 
wholly unjustified by the state of knowledge on the subjects to 
which it refers. Of Psychostatics, Psychodynamics, and their so- 
called Jaws, all that we can remark is, that not nearly enough 
is said. to justify their mention at all. The intention is, we 
suppose, to show that the psychical laws have their roots in the 
laws of the organism ; but instead of giving us his complete con- 
ception of the process of evolution, which might be instructive, 
Mr. Lewes casts down his results in a mere dry table of con- 
tents—accompanied, at most, by hints of his philosophical plan, 
and not nearly always by that—as if by way of warning how 
impossible it is for any psychologist to appreciate his point of 


view who has not followed him into his physiological researches ; | 
—and then straight he grows intelligible again, and proceeds to | 


give his solutions of the ‘ problems,’ without any substantial 
reference to this “land of sand and thorns” through which one 


another, which does not teach us anything, if it leaves a mark at 
all, leaves one that is obliterated by subsequent experiences? Yet 
| by this doctrine Mr. Lewes evidently lays great store, and refers 
| to it again and again with satisfaction as a psychological law. A 
more completely a priori assumption, not only unverified, but as 
we believe hardly capable of verification, we never met with in a 
philosopher who is so severe as is Mr. Lewes on unverified a priori 
assumptions. It is the very ideal of a mere a priori assumption. 
We shall next select for discussion from this miscellaneous 
| volume the central problem of the latter portion of it, that 
|on ‘* Necessary and Universal Truths,” for here Mr. Lewes 
takes unique ground of his own, ground which may be made 
intelligible within moderate limits, and restricts himself, more- 
over, to a strictly psychological discussion, his object being to 
show that there is no peculiarity at all in this class of truths, 
certainly none implying an origin more independent of the 
laws of the organism than any other class of truths, for in- 
| stance, truths of simple perception, or what are commonly called 
contingent truths. The drift of Mr. Lewes’s teaching is to demon- 
strate the ‘ evolution’ of the mind out of the organism in the 
peculiar sense heattaches to the word ‘ evolution, —namely, that 
there is nothing in the higher stage (for example, in consciousness), 
of which you cannot find the germ in a lower stage (in animal 
sensibility). It has always been maintained by what is called the 
a priori school, that this is false, and especially that in the power 
of the mind to assert necessary and universal truths transcending 
not only its own experience, but the range of all its possible experi- 
ence, you find something clearly not capable of evolution, in Mr. 
Lewes’s sense, out of laws of organic sensibility. This position has 
been defended recently with great ability against Mr. Mill’s philo- 
sophy, by Dr. Ward in a series of papers in the Dublin Review, of 
which the last, and one of the most masterly, appeared only two or 
three weeks ago, in the January number of the Dublin. Mr. Lewes’s 
line of argument differs in some remarkable points from Mr. Mill’s. 
Still anyone who will read the essays in the Dublin in connection 
with Mr. Lewes’s elaborate discussion, will have a comprehensive 
| view of a question, with only one or two critical points of which 
| we can attempt now to deal. 
| Mr. Lewes’s view of ‘a priori,’ and ‘ necessary,’ truth is 
|somewhat peculiar. He admits fully that there are such things 
|as a priori conditions of knowledge,—that is, as Mr. Spencer 
| has so long and ably maintained, conditions of knowledge stored 
|up in the hereditary organism, and representing ancestral ex- 
| perience, like the pointer’s disposition to point at game or the 
chicken’s to pounce accurately, within a minute or two of break- 
ing the shell, on insects suitable for food, — inherited con- 
ditions of nerve, which when brought into play by stimuli 
from outside, lead to knowledge by a much shorter and more 








has so wearily plodded one’s way. A greater sin against true | Certain path than would be otherwise accessible to the crea- 
method than Mr. Lewes’s procedure we cannot imagine. Whether ‘utes which possess this organisation but for that transmission 
the so-called ‘psychological principles’ could or could not be | of ancestral cupersense. In this sense, and only a this sense, 
established by elaborate exposition, illustration, and defence, we | Mr. Lewes admits and maintains S Pa conditions of know- 
cannot express an opinion. But we will say that where they aré | ledge. What is a priori to us now, i.c., no mere result of 
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and as they are, they are simply deterrent, that they are not led up 
to by what comes before them, and do not Jead up to what comes 
after them. So much of the general method of Mr. Lewes’s 
thought as they embody is for the most part sufficiently expounded 
in other chapters where the need occurs, and expounded very 
much better. A drearier strip of literary desert than the hundred 
p2ges or so on psychological principles, we have never travelled. 
They might perhaps have been expanded into a very interesting 
volume on the relations between biological and psychological prin- 
ciples. As it is, neither the biology nor the psychology in them is 
decently expounded, and the only effect on the reader is to raise a 
strong prejudice against what is intended, we suppose, to serve for 
purposes of elucidation. 


But to leave this unsatisfactory part of Mr. Lewes’s book, our | 


main criticism on his Problems is that, while from beginning to 
end his work is a protest against unverified hypotheses, his ‘solu- 
tions’ of the problems stated are constantly dependent on hypoth- 
eses which appear to us not only unverified, but unverifiable. 
Take, first, for example, a doctrine of which he makes frequent 
use, namely, that ‘experience’ depends not on mere feeling, but on 
feeling which is ‘ registered’ in the organism,—registration being 
explained to mean ‘registration by the modification of structure.’ 
Now, is this hypothesis as to what constitutes ‘ experience ’ either 
verified or verifiable? Is it possible that we should be able to 
show that one feeling which, after affecting us, teaches us some- 
thing, leaves its mark permanently on the nervous system, while 
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the experience of the individual, represents, in his view, the 
| experience of former generations; and the mode in which it 
|is handed down to us, is through the modification of the struc- 
|¢ure of our nervous system caused by that experience,—which 
modified structure we inherit, and with it the capacity of 
rapidly acquiring, apprehending, and utilising special kinds of 
| experience. We may note, by the way, an appearance of un- 
certainty in Mr. Lewes’s view on this head. He regards the 
marvellous ‘ instincts’ of the lower animals as the organised ex- 
perience of their ancestors, and accounts for the comparative help- 
'lessness of the human infant,—its comparative inability, for 
instance, to discern distance and understand space-relations,—as 
the result of its being born at a relatively much less mature stage of 
/ animal life than that at which the chicken, for example, breaks the 
shell. We gather that if the infant were born in the same degree of 
maturity as the chicken, Mr. Lewes supposes that it would, without 
the discipline of much individual experience, display, as early as the 
chicken, much more developed intuitions as to space. [ut if we 
carry out this line of thought rigorously, we should in time evidently 
push all such instincts back to ancestors without suflicient capa- 
city for experience—(i.c., without sufliciently highly-organised 
nervous structures)—to keep their owners alive, just as infants 
would be if their parents had no highly organised parental instincts. 
And you could not fall back, in such a case, on parental instincts, 
| since these, too, must be referred, on the same line of thought, back 
to a period of inchoate development, when they would have been in- 
| adequate to their purpose of protecting and feeding the offspring. 
| In order to meet this ditliculty by the theory of evolution interpreted 
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in Mr. Lewes's sense, you must find some other source for some| Mr. Lewes confounds this with a totally different thing,—a 
instincts at least, than organised experience ; and unless we mis- | truth which is forced upon me in perception, not one to 
read certain hints in Mr. Lewes, he would solve the difficulty by | which my intellectual constitution alone leads me, by a distinct 
the assertion that the higher logic of experience is only evolved out | step that goes beyond the fact perceived. Can any con- 
of a certain obscure logic of sensibility, which in the shape of ; ceivable manipulation make John Smith’s cold in the head flow 
certain laws of discrimination, assimilation, and nutrition, has its | out of the very idea of John Smith? Mr. Lewes might, perhaps, 
germs even in the vegetable world. ‘The point is important, as| reply, if we rightly interpret what seems to us a very confused. 
showing that even Mr. Lewes has to assume an instinct imbued argument, an argument that altogether confounds the necessities 
with a logic of its own antecedent to experience, not much | of external laws of cause with the necessities of internal laws of 
less mysterious than that which he explains as the result of ex- thought, —‘‘ Yes, most surely, if we knew what ‘John Smith’ 
perience. But the general teaching of the volume is that instincts | really meant,—i.e., the whole series of events, influences, and 
are, for the most part, like all other a priori conditions of know- | conditions which are embodied in John Smith’s life; we 








ledge, mere forms of organised experience, inherited as a conse- 
quence of the transmission of structures of the nervous system 
which that experience has modified. And hence proceeds the 
innate aptitude in man for knowledge of geometry, arithmetic, and 
other such subjects on which our ancestors, perbaps, for millions 
of generations, have been slowly acquiring instructive experiences 
registered in our inherited nervous systems. 

But this theory of the origin of a priori aptitudes, even if it 
were pushed to its furthest limit by Mr. Lewes, which we do not 
think it is, would not answer Mr. Lewes’s purpose. 
enough, as Dr. Ward has pointed out in the last Dublin Review, 
that there are many other much more completely organised ex- 
periences than those which affect our geometrical and arithmetical 
aptitudes. As Mr. Lewes himself points out, the experience that 
air and food are needful to life must have been ‘ organised ’ long 
before the more delicate experiences of space, and yet no one has 
ever regarded it as a ‘necessary’ truth that all life requires air 
and food. If there be such things as ‘ necessary ’ truths, perceived 
by man, yet transcending all real and possible experience, it would 
be very difficult to refer them back merely to a priori conditions of 
knowledge representing accumulations of ancestral experience. 
Mr. Lewes sees this, and he proceeds, by the most extraordinary 
feat of psychological conjuring we ever remember to have seen, to 
get rid of the distinction between particular and contingent 
truths on the one hand, and universal and necessary truths on the 
other. He holds that ail truth is necessary, and that all truth of 
which you can safely universalise the conditions, is universal. The 
first is an astounding assertion. It is really made, however. Mr. 
Lewes says again and again that all things true at all are neces- 
sarily true, and explicitly accepts the inference that ‘every truth | 
is an identical proposition, or is capable of being reduced to one”! 
‘*No one can conceive the thing now existing to be not now 
existing. He can state this verbally. He cannot realise the 
symbols. He can indeed conceive that, under other conditions, what 


It is clear |, 


should then know everything that led to his taking cold, and 
therefore ‘John Smith’ properly understood as the whole man, 
from birth to the instant on which the cold manifested itself, could 
not help including the idea of the cold in the head at that moment. 
Hence the proposition‘ John Smith has a cold in the head’ would 
then be just as necessary as ‘ parallel lines cannot enclose a space,’” 
If that is really what Mr. Lewes would answer, he is confusing 
two totally distinct things, —the psychical necessity which compels. 
us to connect certain subjects with certain predicates by the consti- 
tution of our own mind, for this is what we mean when we call a 
proposition ‘‘ necessary,”—and the tenet of a particular school of 
philosophy that everything whatever, which is at all, is by a cer- 
tain law of external cosmical necessity which would not permit it 
to be otherwise. Now that this is Mr. Lewes’s deliberate view, we. 
infer from the very astounding statement that ‘‘ every truth is an 
identical proposition, or is capable of being reduced to one.” For 
how are you to reduce the proposition “‘ John Smith has a cold in 
the head” to an identical proposition, without including in ‘ John 
Smith’ either the series of causes which led to his cold in the 
head, or his cold in the head itself. Mr. Lewes can scarcely mean 
that ‘‘ John Smith has a cold in the head ” is always equivalent to 
the proposition ‘‘ John Smith's cold in the head exists,” which would 
be surely a very unusual mode of divulging that fact to a world that 
did not know it. And therefore we suppose that he must mean that 
the name ‘ John Smith’ ought to include—though it does not—all 
the causes which produced the cold in the head, especially as Mr. 
Lewes tellsus that contingency and necessity are qualities depending 
on the “‘transparency ” or ‘‘ opacity ” of its terms. Now how “ John 
Smith” is to be made “ transpurent ” enough to yield up the “ cold 
in the head ” is, in any case whatever, a great difficulty. But we can 
only suppose Mr. Lewes to mean what he explains himself to mean 
in relation to the vegetable blues being reddened by acid, that 
under the particular conditions every fact is as it is, and could not 
be otherwise,—clearly an assertion of cosmical necessity, and not 











is now existing might not exist ; but this change of terms substi- | in any way of the necessity of thought. 

tutes in fhe place of one proposition, —‘ the thing exists,,—another| ‘The fact is, then, that Mr. Lewes, being disinclined to admit 
wholly different proposition, ‘the thing no longer exists.’” Andj| that laws of thought alone yield us any necessary and universal 
again:—‘ A truth is the assertion that something is, and being | truths, confounds in the most extraordinary manner truths which 
what it is, cannot be different, unless the conditions of its exist- | we are obliged to admit as a result of the mere teaching of ex- 
ence change.” ‘+ Every proposition is contingent which admits | perience, with truths which laws of thought derive for “5 from a 
the possibility of a variation in its terms; every proposition is | fact of experience that does not include them. Study the nature 
necessary which excludes such variation.” Now take the proposi- | of ‘ vegetable blues’ as long as you please, and the mind will never 
tion ** John Smith has a cold in the head at the present moment.’’| draw from that study the necessity of their being reddened by 
There is no room for the variation of those terms to those who/| acid. Study John Smith as long as you please, and the mind wil! 
know who John Smith is, and what a cold in the head means. Is| never draw from the conception of him the truth that, on a par- 
ita ‘ necessary ” proposition? It is true, of course, that to imagine | ticular date, he must have had a cold in the head. But study an 
the non-existence of John Smith’s cold in the head, when you | isosceles triangle, and the mind does draw from it necessarily the. 
yourself know that it exists, is to imagine other conditions than | notion that the angles at the base must be equal. 

the real ones,—which conditions, knowing them to be imaginary, Again, as to ‘ universality.’ Mr. Lewes admits, of course, the 
we can never believe to be real. But to use ‘necessary ’ in this | universality of mathematical truths, but he says that it arises only 
sense, is to confound two totally different things. Seeing John | from the fact that the conditions are universal. Yes, but how 

eri 4 

Smith suffering from a cold in the head, it is no doubt necessary | does he explain the fact that we at once know the conditions to be 
for me, so long as I continue to see it, to believe in it, and in| universal? Hedoes not explain it at all. Wehave read and re-read his. 
that sense, the existcnce of John Smith’s cold is to me a necessary | chapters without finding an attempt at an explanation. He says 
truth,—/.e., one Iam obliged by my own perceptions to aflirm. | again and again, that if we enumerate the conditions under which 
But this evades the whole asserted peculiarity of necessary fire really burns, the proposition “ fire burns” is, wider those con- 
truths,—the peculiarity, namely, that when you have mastered the | ditions, perfectly universal. That ignores the critical fact that 
significance of a certain number of ideas, you are carried on by the | our knowledge of fire being purely experimental, we can always 
intellectual constitution of your mind into connecting them with j at least imagine some new condition introduced which would pre- 
certain other ideas not included in them, and yet flowing from | vent fire from burning,—whereas, our knowledge of the triangle 
them by the mere law of thought itself. So, if I grasp the idea of | is so complete, that we cannot conceive Omuipotence itself intro- 
a triangle of equal sides, the intellectual constitution of my mind | ducing new conditions which would prevent the angles at the base 
compels me to connect with it the notion of a triangle with equal | of an isosceles triangle from being equal. But to adapt our ob- 
angles opposite the equal sides, an idea not implied in the former, | jection more closely to Mr. Lewes’s own language,—how is it we 
but inseparably connected with it by an intellectual necessity I do not and cannot know how to enumerate exhaustively the abso- 
cannot evade. That is a ‘necessary’ truth in the only sense in| lute conditions under which fire burns, whereas we do know, 








which it presents a difficulty to the psychologist who wants! without any examination of any part of spaee except one, that. 


to trace back all the laws of mind to the laws of the| those conditions of space on which the properties of the triangle, 
This is the 


external universe and the laws of organic sensibility. But | for example, depend, are as universal as space itself 2 
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very knot to be untied. This is the very key of the assertion that | coolness necessary for such a venture. Altogether, we enjoy this book 
laws of thought lead us,—in certain instances, and especially in the | more, because it is so pleasant to wander about a beautiful coast, 
case of all instances coming within the range of geometrical and | and come across a kindly, primitive set of people, and because we 
arithmetical science,—by a short cut to invariable and absolute have the pros and cons and mean contrivances and subterfuges of 
laws of things. But Mr. Lewes, instead of explaining this remark- worldly calculation and losing battles with self, thrust much less 
able fact consistently with his own theory, marches round it, and upon us; but we think the other the cleverer book ; the principal 
leaves it an unreduced fortress in his rear. characters are of a higher type, and almost all are more true to 

We say, then, that after a careful study of this often acute nature and more delicately drawn. Every oue’s best book is the 
and suggestive book, it seems to us entirely to fail of solving measure of his or her power, until mind and body alike are on the 
the most critical problems it examines; and, but for our very | Wane. Therefore we regret to see feebler work, and we would 
great impression of Mr. Lewes’s ability, we should say that he | wara Mrs. Parr, as we have warned others, against the dangers 
had utterly ignored the chief problem, and not even adequately | and temptations of the hand-to-mouth sort of writing encouraged 
attacked it. We know that this is a presumptuous statement to | by the proprietors of magazines. If a novel is to be its best,— 
make. But we make it, though with a certain hesitation and dispo- | homogeneous, equal, consistent, carrying out its original purpose 





sition to believe that the fault must be with our own intelligence, | 
not in his acumen, after a most deliberate and reiterated study of 
his book. At any rate, an author must be very careless, or very 
audacious, who makes an assertion which on the surface seems so 
absurd as Mr. Lewes’s that every truth is either identical, or admits 
of being thrown into an identical form, without more defence of 
so wonderful a statement against the obvious objections, than Mr. 
Lewes gives us. Either his ‘ problems’ are, as we believe, not 
really solved at all, or he feels so much contempt for the intellect 
of ordinary thinkers as to cast down his solutions before them in a 
state in which it is utterly impossible for the majority to enter into 
his meaning. Of this we are quite sure,—either Mr. Lewes has 
no adequate notion what a “ necessary ” truth means, and what an 
‘‘identical” proposition means, or else we have none ;—so com- 
pletely does he fail, not merely to reconcile his view with the one he 
attacks, but even to expound clearly what is the fundamental 
difference between them. 


THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON.* 
Witnout remarkable power of any special kind or exhibited in 
any particular direction, Mrs. Parr has, at least, such genius as | 
must belong to those who can and do always write lively, inter- | 
esting, and altogether readable tales. She knows the sort of | 
pleasant places that people like to occupy in imagination, and the | 
sort of pleasant people that such places should be occupied by. | 
But then we have to endure, alternately with the glow of these | 
agreeable studies, the moral plunge-bath—which by contrast | 
enhances their delights—of worldly mamas and of young ladies 











both in principle and plot,—it should be complete before a single 


| chapter is putin type, and reviewed as a whole carefully, rigor- 


ously, and severely by the author. We do not say that Mrs. Parr 


has not done this, but when we find a falling-off, we cannot help 


suspecting that the temptation to write the required chapters as 
they are wanted, and leave the unity and equality of the work to 
take care of itself, has been yielded to. ‘This is only excusable in 
writers of large experience aud acknowledged power ; and not wise, 
we venture to think, even in them, if they look to lasting reputa- 
tion and influence. 

We think we see also a slight retrogression in the less sensitively 
careful and therefore less successful drawing of such characters in 
this story as have anything like prototypes in Dorothy Fox. We 
have already said that the anxious, timid, dependent Mrs. Prescott 
is a most improbable perpetrator of a great and daring crime, that 
required for its accomplishment a life of concealment and solitary 
endurance, and she is sketched therefore with a more uncertain 
hand than that which portrayed the probable and only too com- 
mon worldliness of Lady Laura. And the introduction of this un- 
likely incident is the moreinartistic and the less excusable, because 
it is quite unnecessary to the development of plot and character. 
The refusal to sell the Pamphillon property, from motives of 
overweening respect for ancestral traditions, would have served. 
all the purposes of misunderstanding between mother and son, 
and anxiety on the subject would have been suflicient to account 
for the poor lady's habitual carewornness and irritability. While 
the explanation of the dénouement which is concocted to save her 
character,—namely, the finding a marriage-certificate while pre- 
| paring to sell—might, without any loss to the interest of the story, 


and gentlemen torn and lacerated by the struggles between | j,,ye been the real one. But this by the way. Hero, again, though 
natural affection and ignoble ambition. ‘These struggles, how- | . sweet, natural girl, with more independence of character and 
ever, go on, in the story before us, in the beautiful country and courage than Dorothy possessed, is not handled with the same 
by the open sea-side, so that we are supported through them | skill; there is not the same delicacy of touch which the manipu- 
by the fresh ocean breezes and the bright dill air; and when | jation of such a subject requires and demands. Hero is honest, 


we are having our tempers tried by suicidal worldliness and | 
narrow selfishness, we can at least look off for a moment | 
to the bold and jutting cliffs and the rocks in the deep 


unselfish, unaffected, and lovable; but the truest refinement 
of feeling is attended, in a girl of her age—without any sacrifice 
of the most perfect simplicity—by a more sensitive and retiring 





ng water, or saunter away up the narrow over-arched lanes into modesty than we find in Hero—in such scenes, for instance, as 
the quiet country, or mount to the little beacon church on the | t1,¢ of her first introduction to Sir Stephen, and afterwards to his 
hill-top. We are never—as we often were in Dorothy Fox—shut | mother, in both of which she is too much at her ease—too unem- 


into No, 294, Something Street, Belgravia—a slip of a house wit 
no back windows, and deep, narrow rooms, having its fashionable | 
quarter as its only recommendation—and there left to fret and | 
worry and beat ourselves against the small and grimy panes, | 
while Lady Laura held forth to her son Charles or daughter | 
Audrey on the importance of a wealthy match. Nor are we taken, | 
as there, to be crowded amongst the guests of a nouveau riche, in | 
his newly-purchased country house. Nothing can be pleasanter | 
than the simple people and the bold shore-line of the fishing village | 
where our scene is laid, which reminds us of that part of the coast | 


| barrassed, to escape the imputation of a suspicion of boldness, or 
at least of the want of that genuine shyness, which is so beautiful 
in youth, and which, even when controlled by the'self-possession 
of cultivation, betrays its presence by diffidence, though not by un- 
easiness. Leo Despard also compares as an able study of character 
unfavourably with Charles Verschoyle. ‘There is no real struggle be- 
tween the good and evil in his nature, and it is a comparatively easy 
thing to sketch a man wholly mean and selfish ; for the occasional 
apparent gleam of goodness is only the desire of the natural man to 
secure a sweet and delicious draught, so long as it does not paralyse 





of Devon where the sea, forcing an entrance between Bolt Head | the hand which grasps at the more tangible spoils of this world’s 
aud Prawle Point, penetrates for many miles into the land, spread- | ...1¢h, Lastly, the sketch of Mrs. Labouchere—we wonder authors 
ing its arms, fjord-like, amongst the hills in every direction. | 11,5550 an exceptional and well-known name of special association 
Oo the other hand, we have not the delicate and admirable | —while it indicates a nature more interesting than that of Audrey 
portraits of the Quaker family; the strict old Puritan father ; | Verschoyle, indicates languor or indolence on the part of the 
yong mother divided between her belief in her husband and her | author ; so very little is made of the efforts of Katherine to regain 
allegiance to her sect on the one hand, and her desire for her | ),., place in Sir Stephen's affections. She accepts her sad destiny 
child’s enjoyment and happiness on the other; the awkward, | with quiet anguish that exhibits our author’s power, while it in- 
faithful, Quaker lover, and the two sisters, so different, yet 80 | voluntarily suggests her reluctance to use opportunities that would 
nice. And in Dorothy Fox, too, Lady Laura kept her ambition, | 441) for more exertion. Sir Stephen himself has no clear prototype 
at any rate, within the bounds of what the world thinks right and | in Dorothy Fox, and he is Mrs. Parr’s most successful creation in 
wise, and was a natural, if not a nice woman; but Mrs. Prescott | the Prescotts of Pamphillon, though not remarkable for any orginality. 
1s a felon, and timid, refined, and loving women are not wont to | J¢ is in the description of his cheerful, simple nature, his truthful and 
be felonious. Even Lady Mason did not attempt so large a| straightforward instincts, which grow impatient of compromise and 
fraud, and Mr. Trollope saw the necessity of drawing a harder and expediency ; the readiness to be happily satisfied with what is 
firmer character which should be consistent with the calculating | nothing more than unaffected cordiality and geniality ; the mixed 


tenderness for and irritability with his mother, for whose worldli- 





* The Prescotis of Pamphillon. By Mrs. Parr, London: W. Isbister and Co. | 
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The next act takes us to Hakon’s Court, whither Knud comes 
with news of Axel’s arrival. Hakon is irritated into decision by 
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ness he has nosympathy, and of whose duplicity no comprehension, 
while his pitifulness for her weakness and his filial love are so genuine 
and so easily roused; it is in describing these qualities that Mrs. | Knud’s machinations, and determines to gain possession of Valborg 
Parr’s own unaffected simplicity displays itself. There is a thorough | at all risks. At this moment Axel presents himself, and demands 
comprehension of her subject, too, in the picture of the timid, | Valborg. The King fumes and frets; Axel with firmness, reverence, 
anxious, loving old maid, who has spoilt her darling boy, and has | and dignity, holds him to his promise and his duty, and claims 
to reap the bitter reward. Captain Carthew is not so good,—he is | his bride, showing the Papal Bull as his authority. At the sight 
too universally and incessantly jolly, and loud, and hearty ; he | of the last, Hakon despairs, but Knud, obtaining leave to examine 
reminds us of Captain Cuttle, and other similar creations of | it, discovers a fatal flaw in it, which the third act explains. 

Dickens; and the villagers, who are devoted to him, gentle and; The third act is in the poet’s best style. The venerable and 
simple, have fallen so much into his way, that there is an unnatural | friendly Archbishop Erland is hurrying to perform the ceremony 
effect produced of level amiability in them all, never met with in | of marriage between the lovers, when Knud interposes, and shows 
real life, where a village is only too full of backbiters, slanderers, and | that although the Pope has done away with one difliculty, near. 
scandalmongers, however good and Christian their reigning hero | ness of kin, another bar of equal strength remains. Knud hag 
may be. But, as happens when we criticise an author whom we/| hunted up the register, and proves that the lovers are akin in 
like and admire, and have a perhaps vain wish to improve by our | baptism, and therefore, according to the Roman Church, unable 
suggestions, we have been lured into criticism more adverse than|to marry one another. The good Archbishop, almost heart. 
our real liking of the book warrants. If Hero is not so reticent | broken, hastens into the Cathedral, just as the happy bridal party 
and retiring as we quite like, she is most lovable, and is sure to | are forming in the choir. Slowly, pitifully, with tears in his eyes, 
attract and please ; Sir Stephen is a thorough favourite from the he explains to them the new difficulty. Axel falls at Valborg’s 
beginning, though exciting no life-long enthusiasm or deep admi- | feet, and hides his face in her hands. ‘The maidens snatch the 
ration ; Mrs. Labouchere, if the reader will only be patient, will | garland of red roses from her hair and weave in white ones, 
win his pity and respect ; and Captain Carthew, Betsey, Joe, Jim, | King Hakon, whose insolence embitters the grief of the lovers, 
and company—whether or not they are very like variable| wishes to separate them at once, but the kindly Archbishop over- 
humanity, in its alternating cheerfulness and depression—reflect a | rules, and they are left alone in the Cathedral to bid one another 
glow of cheerful warmth over the story which is only too accept- | farewell. We will give an extract from this scene as a specimen 





able to the reader, whether, ennuy¢, he seeks amusement, or, 
‘weary, he desires recreation. 





AXEL AND VALBORG.* 

In selecting Axel og Valborg out of the long series of Oehlen- 
achliger’s tragedies for translation, Mr. Freeland has, we think, 
been guided more by popular taste than by the expressed judgment 
of students and critics, and waiving for a moment the question of 
the actual merit of this play as a poetical performance, we think 
even Mr. Freeland will admit that it is not in any way peculiarly | 
characteristic of Oehlenschliiger. 

The action is carried on in the Cathedral of Nidaros or Trondh- 
jem. The time is 1162, and the reigning King of Norway is| 
Hakon Herdebred. Axel Thordsin, a young Norse noble, has | 
fallen in love with the fair Valborg, but as they are near of kin, | 
their union has been forbidden ; and five years before the first act | 
opens, Axel has gone into voluntary exile, and has never since been | 
heard of. In the meanwhile, King Hakon has fallen in love with | 
Valborg, who remains, however, true to her Axel. When the! 
curtain rises, the hero is discovered in the Cathedral with his | 
bosom-friend, Vilhelm, a German. He points to the anagram of | 
his name and Valborg’s carved on a pillar, and so is drawn on to 
tell his story. He is then led, in true Ocehlenschliiger fashion, to | 
dilate on the virtues of the German character. Behold how a 
Dane could write in 1808 !— 

Vilhelm. Thou as thy friend didst choose an honest German, 

‘And ever in this bosom shalt thou find 
True sympathy ! 

That know I, and right well! | 
. . » The Goth, then, and the German 
Shall prove, through changing time, unchanging friends. 
At this juncture, Knud, a monk, the bad hero of the piece, enters, 
and by way of greeting Axel, taunts him with his love for Valborg 
in the most insulting way. Axel bears it with exemplary patience, 
until Knud is led on to say that the maiden is about to wed King 
Hakon, when Axel becomes violent, and cuts him short with,— 

“Dispute with thee I will not; she is mine; 

Aye, mine, in spite of devils and of monks!” 

He then goes out; Knud soliloquises a little, and then starts off to 
warn the King. Axel re-enters, having put on a pilgrim’s hood 
and staff and cockle-shells. How should Valborg her true love 
know ?— 





Axe 1. 


‘By his cockle-hat and staff 

And by his sandal shoon,” 
it would appear. At this moment she arrives. After a little 
hesitation, he gives her, in his character of an aged pilgrim, a letter | 
from Axel, which forms in the original an exquisite lyric, Mr. 
Freeland’s rendering of which is not quite simple enough or close 
enough to please us. This letter informs her that Axel has got a 
dispensation from the Pope permitting their union. Thereupon 


| Hakon in wounded, but penitent. 


of Mr. Freeland’s version :— 


Axel. Now shalt thou see mo once again, wide World, 
But not with pilgrim’s staff,—my staff is broken! 
Now shall I wander ’mid rough trunks again 
In woodland gloom, but without aim or effort ; 
The first green hillock opening on my track 
May give me all I ask, a wanderer’s grave ; 
There lies my home! 
Clouded with tears, my eyes 
Will quickly shrink abashed from day’s sweet light, 
But ere ‘tis closed in death, my gentle mother, 
The Holy Church, will kindly lend a veil. 
Valborg a nun, O Heaven! This golden hair, 
And these long locks with all their silken softness 
Shorn off! these limbs of matchless beauty hid 
*Neath rigid, coarse, black raiment ! 
Then shall I 
Roam here through many a night in solitude, 
Musing on love’s sweet dream and thy return, 
My Axel, and our bitter destiny! 
Then shall my heart to Heaven devoutly riso 
In prayer and choral orisons, and prayer 
Shall bring down grace from heaven to soothe thy heart. 
Had Oehlenschliiger been content to close his drama here, it 
would have been very well, for the two final acts are melodra- 
matic and absurd. Vilhelm coaxes the weak-minded old arch- 
bishop into letting him put on the robes of St. Olaf, which rest in 
the cathedral coffers. With these upon him, he prepares to 


Valborg. 


Axel, 


Valborg. 


| frighten a guard of soldiers which Hakon has put in the cathedral 


to keep Axel from running away. Accordingly, just at midnight, 


| when the soldiers, with Knud among them, have been exciting 
| themselves with gruesome stories of ghosts, Vilhelm, dressed up to 


look Jike St. Olaf, marches round the church in a very stiff and 


| sepulchral manner, repeating with great emphasis an absurd little 


poem about the dead being disturbed in their resting-place. Of 
course all the warriors scamper out as fast as their heels can carry 
them, and Knud, who suspects the cheat, and returns, has a spear 
put through his breast by the apparition. The clock, which a few 
minutes before had struck twelve, loses its presence of mind in all 
this fuss, and strikes a quarter to one. ‘That is the signal for Axel, 
Valborg, and the Archbishop to come in simultaneously from 
different sides. Just as the lovers are starting off together, news 
comes that the enemies of Hakon are attacking Nidaros. Instead 
of flying, therefore, Axel leaves Valborg in the Archbishop's care, 
and starts off to fight for his liege. In the next act Axel brings 
IIakon is in such a nice frame 
of mind, that Axel plucks up courage to ask for Valborg, and the 
request is granted. At this moment the enemies rush into the 
church, Axel snatches the King’s purple robe, and putting it on, 
stands in regal state. The enemy hew him down. But at the 
very instant Vilhelm also rushes in and turns the assailants out. 
Axel recites a rather heavy poem in fourstanzas and then expires ; 
at the very moment Valborg rushes in. After a good deal of 








follows a very pretty love-scene, but when Axel is trying to fit a | general conversation, Valborg sits down by Axel’s body, and 
ring on Valborg’s finger, it slips out of his grasp and rolls into a | Vilhelm takes a harp and sings a ballad. During this ballad 
grave. From this moment we have the poet’s authority for stating | Valborg gradually dies. Vilbelm stands beside the bodies in a 
that the heroine never loses a gloomy foreboding of her death. | graceful tableau, and down goes the curtain to the sound of martial 
music. 

Chronologically, Axe! og Valborg is the fourth of Oeblen- 





* Azel and Valborg: a Tragedy. From the Danish of Oehlenschliiger. Translated 
by H. W. Freeland. 
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schliiger’s tragedies, and it is the first in which any sign of weak- | tunity for cultivating and encouraging something of art and 
ness finds room. Hakon Jarl had opened the series with an literature. But this prosperity was not Jasting. Brilliant, highly 
enormous success. It was the first poetical study of the heroic gifted, polished, and brave, the Provencals yet unhappily possessed 
life of pagan antiquity in the North that had appeared on the qualities which fostered the germs of decay ; they were disturbed 
Danish stage. The antiquarian interest and heroic force of this | by domestic quarrels, by petty rivalries; they had no spirit of 








work had been united to a strain of romantic sentiment in the 
love-passages of Hakon and Thora, and this had charmed every- 
body. In his next work, the beautiful choral tragedy of Baldur 
hiin gode, Oehlenschiiiger had risen into the translunary atmosphere 
of the ancient Valhalla, and had treated with exquisite purity and 
spirituality a wholly mythological theme. Next, in Palnatoke, he 


‘combination; they were frivolous, and possessed of a love of 
novelty, which led them to ‘court an alliance with foreigners ;” 
,and they lacked political prudence. The penalty was severe ; 
they lost independence, position, wealth, even their language, 
which we are told was nearly as polished as Latin —their language, 
in which the Troubadours sang, in which their brilliant deeds 


had descended again to heroic ground, with greater severity of | were chronicled—sank into a patois, and is now only spoken by 
treatment than in Hakon Jarl. Not a single female character | “ day-labourers and maid-servants.” The Troubadours, then, 
takes a part in Palnatoke, and the public showed its resentment | flourished in the twelfth century ; after that time their decay was 
at this on the first representation of that noble but somewhat | rapid; before that time their history, if they existed, is obscured 
cold tragedy. Ochlenschliiger, who by this time was beginning by mists too dense to be penetrated. 

to write under the influence of Goethe, and was above all things! The 'Troubadours, more especially those who attached themselves 
anxious to win a stage-success, wrote in the spring of 1808 Axel | to great houses, were men of varied accomplishments; they were 


og Valborg, in which love is everything from beginning to end. | expected to fill the place of historian, poet-laureate, master of the: 


In his book of memories, Erindringer, he speaks thus of his | ceremonies, tutor, stage-manager, and musician, besides assisting 
motive :—‘‘ I wrote this play as a picture of fidelity in love, as a | with their superior knowledge the chaplain, equerry, master-at- 
few years later, in Hagbarth og Signe, I strove to sketch the | arms, and huntsman; they were required also to be good- 
passion of love in its first outburst ; the first was between a pair | tempered, able to take as well as to make a joke, in an age 
of young Christians, the second between a pair of young pagans, | when practical-joking was a favourite pastime. ‘They also repre- 
but both heroic and with Scandinavian feeling. With the sensual, | sented the press, the post-office, and literature in general. We 
glowing, Southern love of Romeo and Juliet I did not wish to | read:—‘‘ There was neither peace nor war, nor revolt under 
compete ; but the mild September moon in a Scandinavian beech- | negotiation, which was not announced and criticised in rhyme. 
wood can also have its influence, although it is very different from | The Serventes of Bertrand von Born, the Dauphin of Auvergne, 
the night of an Italian summer.” |Savari de Mauleon, and other established poets, were so many 

This drama was the last written during the poet’s stay in Paris. | leading articles, as eagerly looked for as, and even more 
The society of the amiable Norwegian family of Kuudtzen led the | intently studied than, are those of the Times. But the trou- 
thoughts of Oehlenscbliiger in this mild and somewhat sentimental badour was far more welcome than the postman. Within 
channel, and he attributed to the company of these friends the fresh- | his single person he included the circulating library, the 
ness of the Scandinavian colouring he believed that he had thrown | Opera, &c., as well as the newspaper and letter-box.” Such 
over the poem. The last two acts were burried into existence | being his position aud accomplishments, the troubadour exer- 
while the poet, thoroughly weary of Paris, was travelling into | cised an almost boundless influence, and Mr. Rutherford’s opinion 
Germany by way of Strasburg. Ael og Valborg was not printed | is that, on the whole, that influence was for good. The age 
until 1810; when it was first acted it made an immense furore, and | Was licentious, its splendours were barbaric, and supposing those 
as the printing was delayed, a great number of manuscript copies | instructions to have been necessary which the troubadours offered 
were produced and sold, to satisfy the demand of the piece’s | their contemporaries for their guidance in matters of dress and be- 
admirers. When at last it was published, the edition of 3,000 | haviour, the manners must have been coarse. The barbarism of the 
copies was exhausted in afew months. Oechlenschliiger was aware | savage nature lingers among a people long after they have made 
of the absurdity of the end, though he for a long time vehemently | considerable progress in the arts which belong to civilisation ; 
fought against it. There exists a later draft, in which Valborg thus after describing wonderful feasts, for which the viands were 
does not die, but goes into a convent, but this has never been | prepared over the flame of wax tapers, of land ploughed by white 
adopted in lieu of the original text. In spite of all its faults, this | oxen and sowed with golden crowns, Mr. Rutherford tells us that 
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play continues to be an immense favourite on the Copenhagen stage. 

Mr. Freeland’s version is scholarly and skilful, though rather 
stiff. We hope he will be encouraged by the success of this book 
to enter on other translations. We venture to recommend to his 
attention Stzrkodder, as being one of the noblest of Veblenschliiger’s 
tragedies, and as quite unknown to the English public; but what- 
ever he selects to translate, we shall be glad to welcome bim again 
in the field. 





THE TROUBADOURS.* 
THERE is a vast amount of careful and patient research displayed 
in this very interesting book ; it is popularly written, and will be 
welcomed by all who wish to understand something of the life of 
men living in long past and almost forgotten days, yet are unable 
themselves to follow in Mr. Rutherford’s steps and examine 
original MSS. 


Between the Po and the Ebro, the Mediterranean and the | 


Loire and higher Rhone, lies a breadth of territory, the language 
of which, in the twelfth century, was the Langue d’Qc ; this dis- 
trict was the cradle and home of the Troubadours, and their songs 
were written in one or more of the dialects of the Langue d’Oc. 


The greater part of the land of the Troubadours now belongs to | 
France; in the olden time the French provinces of the Langue | 


d’Oc owed fealty to the Kings who ruled in Paris, but through 
the twelfth century this fealty was but iominal ; the Provengals 
maintained a position of great independence, and regarded 
France with little favour. Circumstances combined to render 
this territory exceptionally prosperous, and to exempt it from 
the terrible devastations which ever followed medizval wars 
of invasion; the attention of Germany was directed towards 
Italy, Normandy gave suflicient occupation to the Kings in | 
Paris, and the Moors harassed Spain. With none to invade 
them, the cities of the Langue d’Oc grew rich, and its, 


nobles and citizens powerful, thus they had leisure and oppor- | 





* The Troubadours By John Rutherford. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


| + . . . 
| one Raymond de Venous, to exceed his compeers in the magnifi- 
| cence of his extravagance, caused thirty stakes to be planted in 
‘the centre of the tilting-ground ; to these stakes his servants 
| fastened thirty noble horses, each superbly caparisoned ; in the 
| midst of the circle were placed the armour, weapons, and other 
|equipments of thirty men-at-arms. Then the lord of Venous 
caused a great quantity of wood to be heaped over the armour 
‘and round the horses, fired the pile, and destroyed the whole. 
| We think the thirty men-at-arms might deem themselves 
| fortunate that they were not included in this holocaust, for 
‘that worthy personage the Lord of Venous would be equal 
to any barbaric cruelty, if it afforded an opportunity for the 
| display of his lavish profusion. We cannot, however, judge the 
| twelfth by the standard of the nineteenth ceutury. The Trouba- 
dours refined the age, and they raised women in the social scale. 
| Mr. Rutherford speaks thus :— 

«Tt has been said that vice is never so dangerous as when it takes 
the form of elegance, and a greater mistake could not be put into lan- 
| guage. The progress of society is just this,—in its primitive state, as 

the writings of all travellers inform us, depravity is the rule,—depravity, 
| open, shameless, and brutal. As refinement progresses, vice loses one 
by one its primitive characteristics. First it ceases to be brutal, then 
it parts with its shamelessness, and finally it shrinks from sight. In 
| the last stage it ceases to be distinctive of the age. Thus, social elegance 
is invariably the precursor of social purity, and in this way Provence, 
| with its refined forms of vice, prepared the way for the refinement 


| without the vice.” 


| We think Mr, Rutherford’s theory is correct, though subsequent 
French history may seem to place theory and practice very far 
apart, and even tosuggest that our Gallican neighbours have never 


| advanced beyond the second stage of the progress. 


In Mr. Rutherford’s opinion, the knowledge possessed by the 
few at that period was greater and more accurate than modern 


| savans are willing to allow, and he is probably right; in the pre- 


sent day, the dijusion of knowledge has, from various causes, become 
a principle ; in mediaval times it was not so; to be reticent meant 
to retain power which might some day be needed for governing 
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the multitude, to display knowledge not unfrequently meant to | subject and metre, the one who was to open the subject would 
die a cruel death as a wizard ; for these reasons, it is impossible to | compose his stanza and transmit it to the next, it would be some 
gauge the extent of knowledge attained in these remote periods. | weeks circulating, and when all the disputants had taken part 
The Troubadours occupied various positions in the social scale ; | would be submitted to competent judges, or to one of the “Courts 
while some sprang from and consorted with the dregs of the people, | of Love.” Some of the subjects chosen for the Tenzons were as 
others were companions of princes, and themselves bore old and | curious as they were uncdifying. If we may judge from the 
honourable names. The customary laws of inheritance occasioned | translations Mr. Rutherford has given us, the sonnets composed by 
numbers of the latter to swell the ranks of the Troubadours. A | the Cavaliérs Servéntes bore a strong resemblance to many such 
dying baron would divide his lands equally among his sons ; thus | penned by our sixteenth and seventeenth-century writers; when 
in a few generations a large landed estate would be frittered away, | the lady smiled it was summer, and the cavalier basked in sun- 
and would dwindle to a miserable inheritance. Raymond de | shine, if she frowned, the poor singer described himself as exiled 
Miravals was a member of the aristocracy, who became a Trouba- | amid the frosts and snows of perpetual winter. Mr. Rutherford 
dour, though his necessities appear to have been occasioned by the | gives us numerous specimens of Provencal poetry translated into 
reckless living of his ancestors, rather than by the subdivision of | English; he also devotes a chapter to those quaintly curious 
the paternal estates. There were, however, several distinctions | inatitutions, the ‘* Courts of Love,” and he has placed before ug 
other than that of birth. There were the Wandering ‘T'roubadours and | biographical sketches, at some length, of Rambaud of Vaquieras, 
the Cavalier Servente; the latter attached himself to some lady; | of Peter Vidal, and of Raymond of Miraval. 
and of these Cavaliers there were two classes; inthe one, they were| ‘The songs of the Troubadours are invaluable to the historian 
the equal of the lady in social position, in the other they belonged | and antiquary, as presenting a picture of the age in which they 
to an inferior rank. The duties of a Cavalier Servente were to| lived. Though many of them took service with princes and 
sing his mistress’s perfections, to attend her on all occasions, | barons, they may be regarded as siding with the people ; in their 
to see that the right place, in accordance with her rank, was | satire, however, they spared none, but struck at “all conditions 
allotted her at festivities, to supply her daily with fresh flowers, | of men,” as an example of which the reader is referred to a 
to fight for her if requisite, and to undertake any hare-brained | Servente by Folquet de Lunel, and to another by the Monk of 
adventures which she might desire. A code and tribunal of love, | Montaudun, which he will find in pages 52 and 54, but which are 
the rules of which were rigid, were supposed to regulate the con- | too long for insertion. To hard-pressed combatants in the battle 
duct both of cavalier and mistress; the ladies, we are told, often | of life, the days of the Troubadours may seem like the “ good old 
preferred to choose a cavalier from an inferior grade; he was more | times” so often quoted; but when these same ‘ old times” are 
their humble servant, more useful, and if they wished to get rid of | reproduced for our near inspection, as they are in the works of 
him, they could do so without incurring the obloquy which would | their own song-writers, the goodness becomes mythical, and we 
have been theirs had they infringed the rules of the ‘‘ Code of | are inclined to believe that ‘the good old times” are altogether 
Love,” the cavalier being an equal. The Cavalier sang his mis- | apocryphal, unless we look for them before the day when Mother 
tress’s praises under a fictitious name, “‘ Rambaud of Vaquieras | Eve ate the apple. 
styles Beatrice of Montferral ‘My charming Cavalier,’ Richard; We most heartily recommend Mr. Rutherford’s book to all 
of Barbesieux sang his mistress under the name of ‘ My soul and | those who feel an interest in a people long passed away, and we 
my body,’ and Arnaud Daniel Verhymed, Madame de Boville as | hope whoever takes it up may receive as much pleasure in perusing 
* Cibernia.’” The Troubadours do not, however, stand alone in this; | it as we have done. In conclusion, we will give one specimen of 
our own poets of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- | Provencal poetry ; it isa humorous description of a tournament 
turies have employed similar conceits. The Wandering Troubadours | by Rambaud of Vaquieras. Mr. Rutherford suggests that a 
formed, we are told, two widely different classes, the professional | tournament among the Provencals was rather a resemblance to 
and the amateur ; among the latter were great princes like Coeur | the javelin play of the Moors, than the stern presentiment of battle 
de Lion and Alfonso el Sabio, great barons like the Counts of | that showed itself further northward :— 
Poitou, Provence, and Toulouse, and many smaller ones; the pro- | « 1) tell you of our tournament, without circumlocution, 
fessional Troubadours were of various orders, noble, plebeian, What warriors bravest shone therein, and did most execution, 
wandering, stationary, the latter being chiefly such as were tired Of who stood up, and who fell down, Tl say the simple truth ; 
of wandering, and had taken service with some wealthy baron. het shiestapeahea hangs -hapractaap- halen ae - ae 
Mr. Rutherford gives us much information as to the forms of Bhp ht oe pan ohne oe nal ll 
song used by the Troubadours. The Canson, he tells us, was a He backed against a noble count, and hurled him to the ground, 
name given to poetry of most opposite kinds, the moral as well as | And then, disabled with his kicks, fell twenty horses round! 
the amorous ; the rhymes and pauses occurring in the first stanza | “ Among the crowd your Dragonel conspicuous appeared, 
had to be maintained to the end through six, twelve, or eighteen As under him his fiery barb most furious plunged and reared, 
: . . . . . Twixt steed and rider to the last uncertain was the fray, 
stanzas ; it closed with a few lines called a ‘‘ Commiato,” in which | fo; while the rider bit the dust, the former ran away. 
the poet apostrophises his composition, and bids it explain his| « (Qount Beausire was released the next from his unruly steed, 
s:ntiments to his mistress, his friends, or the world at large. In| And thus enabled ono to mount more meet for martial deed. 
the Servente, which included the satirical effusionsof the period, more | Then Barral of Marseilles, good knight, a fine career did make, 
freedom was permitted, but the poet frequently elected to hamper Til, bye - eae anaes pe Wes ey Sade s Sees. 
himself asin the Canson. ‘The Provencals originated the Sonnet, —_ tie ary re get _— — — be ry naa ee 
And overthrow a knight, himself, without breaking his lance; 
which derived its name from being sung to the sound of some instru- | A squire, whose steed was skin and bone, it was that dealt the blow; 
ment, and in its earliest form was a short poem of uncertain length. | Mondragon calmly raised himself, and sought a safer foo. 
The Ballad also was of Provencal origin, so called because it was | “ Mevallion’s lord dashed bravely on, completely clad in mail ; 
sung during the dance. The Frottola was a curious composition, The barb that bore him was a trifle larger than a quail ; - 
< . “as . His spear struck Nicholas on the helm; good Nicholas laughed amain ; 
in which proverbs and familiar sayings were strung together with- To him the shock was such as might have dealt a drop of rain. 
out any connection save that formed by thyme and metre. There | « The Prince of Orange boldly charged three warriors in a row, 
was also the Cobbole, a general title applied to a variety of songs, Because his horse would plunge that way, whether he would or no; 
some of which were of the class termed by the Itaiians Madrigals ; They fled, but if from man or horse to him it mattered nought, 
others were epigrammatic ; any poem which was short and irregu- Since, chasing like a victor, he himself a victor thought.” 
lar came under this designation. Acrostics were not unknown to | = 
the Provencal poets ; they were also probably the originators of the | ma 
verses known as ha bi naes that Rambaud of | CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Vaquieras composed a Canson, using the Provencal dialect in the | —so 
first stanza, the Tuscan in the second, French in the third, Gascon) /“e Works of Horace Rendered into English Prose. By James 
| Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. (Macmillan.)—That this is a most 


in the fourth, Catalan in the fifth, and all five ia the sixth, wherein | 
| useful volume there can be no doubt whatever. The “General Intro- 


he gave aline to each. We are told also that there is scarcely one | spake sag tigen egy 1 an Melk coe 
of the shorter kinds of poetry, for which we have names, that oun iy Sar Sas poetoce fe 34, = gage ap 1 se se 
was not practised among the Provencals. We hear of a| have ever read about Horace,—and about Ww hich of the classics las one 

ea age eee 1 da Te thi oat di a amit read more? And then there are the “ Notes,” compressed into a small 
¢ POSIERRSS GEES & LONER ; _— wae 8 ispute = bs pe space, but justifying very fairly the translators’ hope that “ difficulties 
one or more poets took part. It was in all probability originally | o¢ construction have not been passed over, and that the illustrations 
extemporary : a subject was given, the disputants were required | and references explain sufficiently the very numerous and various 
to concentrate their replies in a single stanza, and when all had | allusions which are found in the writings of Horace.” Finally, there is 
taken part the president gave the decision. In later times the | the translation. If this also is to be regarded chiefly as a help to the 


Tenzon became more elaborate ; several Troubadours would choose | student, doubtless it will be very valuable. Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee 
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are perfectly able to make “a literal rendering of the original,” with as 
much exactness and as careful and judicious a weighing of various 
opinions as can be wanted. But they aim, and it is well that they 
should aim, at something more. “It seems,” says the preface, “ that 
one advantage is gained by adopting the form of rhythmical prose 
in translating the ‘Odes’; greater freedom is thus afforded for the attempt 
to make some approach towards the expression in another language of 
the exquisite felicity and delicate lightness of phrase, so difficult to 
handle without spoiling, which characterise the ‘Odos’ of Horace above 
all other poems.” Now, we cannot say that the translation before us 
has succecded in any great degree in the object thus set forth. In the 


first place, the prose is not, to our ear, really rhythmical. We will take | 


a specimen. Let it be a short and well-known ode, “ Persicos, odi, puer! 
apparatus :”— 

« Boy, I detest a Persian sumptuousness; wreaths twined with bark 

of linden are distasteful ; care not to search in what spot perchance may 
linger the late-blowing rose. I ask you not with busy toilsomeness to 
add aught to simple myrtle ; myrtle misbeseems you not, my cupbearer, 
nor myself, as I drink beneath the plaited vine.” 
Now this isa good construing of Horace, but it is nothing more. We 
an see no rhythm in it; more than one of the expressions obviously 
admit of improvement; “ plaited vine,” for instance, which is harsh. 
We take another passage, from iv. 8 :— 


“ Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus acum, 
Virtus et favor et lingua potentium 
Vatum divitibus consecrat insulis.” 


This is rendered by,—“ Eacus, rescued from the Stygian waves, the 
genius and good-will and tongue of mighty poets commit enshrined to 
the isles of wealth.” We are inclined indeed to question whether 
virtus belongs to vatum. Immortality requires two conditions,—virtue, 
and the poet to celebrate it. So we have the “merita Romuli” before, 
and the “dignum laude virum” afterwards. But this is by the way; 
“commit enshrined ” is a cumbrous phrase for consecrat, and an English 
reader would hardly guess that “the isles of wealth” are the “ islands 
of the blest.” Why not “ blessed isles,” divitibus being clearly a synonym 
for beatis? On the same page we note, as somewhat awkward expres- 
sions, “threatening verses” for “minaces versus,” and “truly learn” 
for “condisce.” The translation of the Satires and Epistles is more 
successful. 


Little Lady Lorraine. By Courteney Grant. (Bentley.)—*“ Lady 
Lorraine” is one of the varieties of the femme incomprise, She has a 
Platonic affection for Walter Carew, which, when she has married some- 
one else, she discovers to be a serious passion, and which she is wise, 
or rather fortunate enough, to turn into a third kind of relation, 
—a genuine friendship. The author will consider us very mean- 
spirited, but we cannot help thinking that when a married woman 
has talked to a man who is not her husband as Lady Lorraine did to 
Walter in the church at Carlingford, the best thing that can happen is 
that she should never see him again. It is all very well for Mr. or Miss 
Courteney Grant (we suspect a woman’s pen under the masculine 
name) to write fine stuff of this kind—“*‘ Walter!’ sobbed she, and if 
fora moment she rested in his arms, if there was one last, one long, 
lingering kiss, there are pitying angels to forgive, and a pitying Provi- 
dence to guard, and a justice which is not merciless and unforgiving”— 
but it will not do in practice. What the angels and Providence might 
feel, we do not know, but as to what a man would think and say there can 
be no doubt. We must pronounce Little Lady Lorraine not a very 
wise book. To literary merit it has no kind of pretension. 

History of the Church under the Roman Empire, A.D, 30-476. By 
the Rev. A. D. Crake. (Rivington.)—Mr. Crake describes his volume 
as “the result of an attempt to render the history of the early Church 
interesting to the general reader, and to bring it within the comprehen- 
sion of the young Churchman.” We do not see that either object is 
attained with any remarkuble success. The real aim of the writer is to 
impress “the young Churchman” with notions about the early Christ- 


courage are beautifully described, and very touching ; only she was too 
true a woman to have felt no anger against her husband when she dis- 
covered the truth. “How he must despise me for being so ready !” is 
anything but the probable, and certainly not the right feeling for a 
wife who has been deliberately duped and made a tool of; and cor- 
tainly the discovery could not so have intensified her love as to have 
determined her—not because of her own unbearable agony, but to make 
him free again to marry her rival—to drown herself in the sea. Her love 
is overdone as to its consequences, and so is her father’s. The love of 





a healthy Coastguardsman, even for his motherless and only child, 
would scarcely bo of the sort that would blanch his lips and thin 
his cheek because she married and left him, especially since she 
never ceased to show him that absence did but make her devotion to 
him stronger ; and certainly, again, it would not make a man of superior 
goodness, and of cultivation far above his station, connive, and with 
| the wife, too, at his son-in-law’s unconscious bigamy, for the sake of 
| keeping his daughter with him. Otherwise this father’s love is very 
unusually well and naturally drawn. There is the same fault running 
through many clever sketches of gentle and simple, master and servant ; 
both good and bad qualities just go beyond nature and probability at 
last. The same tendency is observable in the incidents. The gentle 
old aunt, whose one foible is respect for ancestry, makes a wicked will, 
and immediately is seized with paralysis. The hero marries without 
love, and then loves too late, and notwithstanding the sad lesson of his 
bereavement, at once repeats the fatal experiment. He twice has brain- 
fever, twice lets his wicked wife got him into the deepest debt, and acci- 
dentally lights upon his first dear wife, who never was drowned, exactly 
when he wants her, that is, as soon as he recovers from the illness caused 
by the debts and elopement of his second. This wicked woman loves Sir 
Frederick, but refuses him for Nevill’s money ; and then refuses Nevill 
when she finds he is not to have it, then marries him when she is sure 
he will have it, and then discovers that it is left, after all, to her first 
love. There is an improbable little rider of a romance going on simul- 
taneously amongst people in themselves perfectly natural,—a baronet’s 
daughter maintains herself and her mother in their ancestral halls 
by farming and butter-making, assisted by a cousin who is heir 
to an earldom and makes her a countess with fabulous wealth. 
But the most absurdly unlikely thing of all is that the 
paralytic aunt is made the receptacle of every kind of disclosure 
by people who trust in her speechlessness, and are too happy or 
miserable to keep their feelings to themselves; and when we sce that 
these confidences will enable her to put everything right and clear up 
all mysteries, and that she is slowly gaining power, and finally is able 
to write with a pencil,—lo! notwithstanding her steady accession of 
health, she promptly dies and makes no sign. It is another glaring 
artistic defect in the story, that the interest entirely ceases with the 
supposed death of the heroine, in whom, of course, it centres; for Mrs. 
Newman is perfectly successful in deceiving her readers about it. 
Altogether, 700 Late is a very curious specimen of skill in sketching 
character, and conceiving a govd plot, with total unsuccess in working 
out the conception. But Mrs, Newman may be a young hand at her 
work—we do not remember to have heard of her—and if so, she may 
yet win renown, 


A General Sketch of the History of Persia. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham. (Longmans.)—The visit of the Shah naturally suggested a big 
volume about Persia, and it was necessary, of course, that the writer of 
such a volume should make it a sort of commentary on the phrase which 
spoke of the Shah as the successor of Darius. Accordingly, Mr. Mark- 
ham gives us, in his first chapter, a sketch of the early Persian history, 
in which he says:—“ The chief authority is the famous poet Ferdosi,” 
though for the “actual historical facts,” which seem to be somehow 
different from the history, “we are dependent upon Herodotus, Ctesias, 
and other Grecian writers.” “ Actual historical facts” have no charm, 
however, for our author, for we hear nothing more of Herodotus and 
company, and are obliged to be satisfied with Ferdosi. Alexander is dis- 








ianity which suit the theology of Mr. Crake and his school. As far as 
literary merit or learning fs concerned, the volume has no pretensions | 
whatever, but for assertions of the audacious kind, meant to serve an 
obvious purpose, it is sufficiently remarkable. “Special vestments,” 
says Mr. Crake, for instance, “ were probably in use from the days of St. | 
John.” Can he have read Mr. Marriott’s book on this subject? What | 
he has read or not read cannot, however, be of much importance. | 
Imagine a man setting to work on such a subject as this who talks of | 
Juvenal as being, with the “gay Horace,” one of a pair of « genial | 
scoffers” (Juvenal “ genial !”)—and of Antioch as having been built by | 
“Antiochus, the great persecutor of the Jews,”"—a slight mistake of 
about 130 years! 
Too Late. By Mrs. Newman. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The 
materials of this tale deserved better of Mrs. Newman’s hands than to 
be made into an overdone hash. The idea of King Cophetua and the | 
beggar-maid reappears, but in a new form, and full of promise, The | 
hero marries his beggar-maid ; not for love this timo, but to pique the 
girl who has refused him. He draws a prize, however, and if everyone | 
were not either too impulsive, too weak, or too wicked, we might have | 
had a charming tale. Margaret, in all but her last act, is a real—and 
not a common—snuecess. Her depth of nature, true greatness, true 
modesty—absolutely without false shame—her docility, patience, ond} 


” 





missed with a couple of lines, and the Parthian Monarchy with about a 
page. The fact is that Mr. Markham ought not to have attempted this 
part of his subject. When he is fairly started with the history of Persia 
after the Mohammedan conquest he is more at home, and his book assumes 
a value which the vague and imperfect sketch with which it begins does 
not promise. But here, too, the strictly modern portion is probably better 
than the earlier parts, which are necessarily passed over with less than due 
care, while still better are the geographical chapters, in which Mr. 
Markham speaks with authority. 

The Heir of Reddesmont. 3 vols. (5S. Tinsley.)—It is only too clear 
that the verdict of the jury will not put an end to the Tichborne Case. 
We shall be always having it served up again by the unhappy persons 


| who, it seems, cannot sleep till they have written a novel. Here we 


have a claimant, an heir, and the Jesuits. The writer, indeed, makes 
a new combination, for the real heir is a Jesuit. Nothing can exceed 
the absurdity of the plot except, perhaps, the tediousness of the story 
which is constructed upon it. As to the latter, it would be sufficient 
to extract a few pages, a course to which there aro obvious objections 
which our readers will appreciate; as to the former, let this proof 
suffice. The disappearance of the heir is thus accounted for. Mr. 
Reddesmont marries a second time, and the stop-mother ill-treats his 
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son :— When he was five years old, his faithful nurse took him to 
Squire Torrans, saying that she would not leave him any longer at the 
Castle, to lose his life, and what was more precious than life. So the 
Squire redeemed the promise which he had made to the dying mother ; 
he went with the boy abroad, and declared that he should be unknown 
at the Castle until he had claimed it as his own.” And after some 
angry words, Mr. Reddesmont submits! What a probable story! And 
what a crop of Claimants we should have, if squires were to seek often 
thus to redress the wrongs of step-children ! 
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Jackson (T.), Stories About Animals, 4to ........... wesnrewent pesenangend (Cassell) 5/0 
Johns (C. A.), Rambles in the Four Seasons, 16Mm0..........s0.00000 (S.P.C.K) 2/6 





(Maemillan) 2/6 
..-.. (Ring & Co.) 12/0 
<Isbister & Co.) 7/6 
go,12mo(Partridge) 1/6 
seoeee(Nelson) 1/6 


Justinian, Select Titles from ; edited by Holland and Shadwell 
Ker (David), On the Road to Khiva, er 8vo.. 
Kingsley (Charles), Health and Education, er 8y 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Martyr of Brentwood, or 300 Ye ar 
Kirby (M. and E.), Things in the Forest, 18mo ..... aie 
Lamb (Chas, and Mary), Poems, Letters, and Remains. Che atto & Windus) 10/6 
Lee (Holme), Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax, 3 vols .... ~“inith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
Liancourt & Pincott’s Primitive & Universal Laws of Language (W. H. Allen) 12/6 
Lightfoot (Canon), Epistle to the Galatians, revised Text and Notes(Macmillan) 120 
Lincoln (W.), Important Truths, 16M0.....0....ceesereceseeeeeeeees (Yapp & Hawkins) 1/0 
Lytton (Lord), Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings, Knebworth Ed.(Ro rutlec ige) 3/6 
Martin (W. A.), Screw-Cutting Tables, royal 8vo., 
Mendelssohn's Songs and Duets, with German and I 
Morris (H.), Book of Exodus, with Analysis and Notes, cr Svo 
Popular Recreator, 4to .... 

Sharpe (E.), Mouldings of the Six itish A 
Smith (R. Payne), Thesaurus Syriac Fasciculus 3. 

Squires (H, A.), A Vision of other Worlds, er 8vo 
Stokes (W.), Lectures on Fever, edited by J. W. Moore, 
Studies in Modern Problems, by Various Writers, vol 1, cr ¢ 

























sh Words(Boos« vec 
(Longman) 2/6 
(Cassell) 
(Spon) 2 
"(Mac millan) 21/0 
“(Prov yt & Co.) 3/6 
.(Longman) 15 /0 


Fr 


) ...(king g&Co.) 5/0 
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Taylor (A. D.), India Directory, &c., Part 1, roy 8yo., 
Thomas (Annie), No Alternative, 2 vols cr 8vo .., 
Thompson (Mrs. B.), Daughters of Syria, cr 8vo . 
Thornton (W. F.), Plea for Peasant Proprietors, c 
Trollope (Frances), Widow Barnaby, 12mo ....... alieicianiaetat 
Vambéry (A.), Central Asia and the Frontier Question.. 


sveoeee(W. H. Allen & Co.) 38/0 
--..(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
sereereneee(Se@ley) 5/0 
(Macmillan) 7/¢ 
+--.(Routledge) 2/9 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 7” 








| Vaughan (Dr.), Forget thine own People, an Appeal for Missions (King &Co.) 36 











Terms or Supscrirrion.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 64d. 

To SusscRIBERS IN THE UniTED States.—The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any tue. 

To ApveErtisERs.—To0 insure insertion, Advertisements should reack the 
Publishing ™ not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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ANSION HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND 


M nder the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who 
contributes £1,000, 
And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence. Mr. Hugh Matheson. 
Mr. N. de Rothschild, M.P. Mr. Dudley Smith. 
Hon. R. Bourke, M.P., Under Secre- Mr. John Fleming, C.S.I. 














tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Wm. Grant. 
Mr. C. B. Denison, M.P. Mr. F. W. Heilgers. 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K.S.1. Mr. W. Dent. 
Mr. EF. C. Baring. Mr. A. T. J. Petersen. 
Mr. Alderman Allen. Mr. J. N. Bullen. 


Mr. John Borrodaile. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

The Lord Mayor and the Executive Committee APPEAL with confidence for 
the sympathy and liberality of the British public in their efforts to mitigate the 
rigours of the calamity with which our unfortunate fellow-subjects in Bengal and 
other parts of India are now visited. 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot 
easily be reached by Government interference. 

The Viceroy of India, in his telegram to the Lord Mayor of the 20th inst., states :— 
“The people of the distressed districts will gratefully appreciate the sympathy 
and liberality of the English nation.” 

And that there is urgent need for all the aid which it is in the power of this 
country to afford is but too clearly manifested by the concluding words of the 
telegram sent by the Chairman of the Central Relief Committee at Calcutta :— 

‘ The distress is likely to he very severe.” 

** Subscriptions are solicited early.” 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lord Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbary, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs, Coutts and Co,, 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
St. James’s Street. S.W.: and National Pank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House. 

February 26, 1874. JOHN R. 8S. VINE. Secretary. 











A MARRIED L ADY, residing about NHEL 

" five miles from London, wishes to receive J TWELVE 
TWO LITTLE GIRLS, between the ages of 8 and12 > £40, Four £20, 
years, to be EDUCATED with two of her own children. 





TENHAM 
SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, 
Election second week in May. 

Apply tothe SEC RE TARY, The College, Cheltenbs am. 


PECL & UR 


| This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 


C SOL LEGE,— -|T HE 
Six 





Terms, 100 Guineas each per annum. 
Address “BETA,” National Club, 
Gardens, London, W. 


K ING EDWARD'S 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN, 1874.—LONDON CENTRE. 
CANDIDATES are requested to send in their 
Names by MARCH 25 to Mrs, A. DICEY, Hon. Sec., 
107 Victoria Street, S.W. 


G IRTON COLLEGE (for WOME N). | 
W The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 
be held in London in June. Forms of entry and 
copies of examination papers for a former year may 
be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mi 
DAVIES, Girton College, Cambridge. The Porms 
must be returned filled up on or before April 30. 

1. In connection with this Examination a Scholarship 
will be offered of the value of £50 a year for three 
years, tenable from October, 1874. The Scholar will 
be required to read for a degree certificate. 

2. GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP.—The Trustees of 
the Gilchrist Educational Fund offer a Scholarship of 
the value of £50 a year for three years, tenable from 
October, 1874, to be competed for at the University of 
London General Examination of Women in May. 

,eeerten COLLEG 

PATRONS. 

The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER—The DUKE 
of DEVONSHIRE—Lord LECONFIELD—The 
MARQUIS of BRISTOL, &e. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL — The Rey. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford, 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual Public- 
School education, in a most healthy climate peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitutions. 


1 Whitehall 


SCHOOL, 








| entitled to in the purcht use of 


Special arrangements are made for pupils preparing | 


for the Civil Service, 

The modern forms have been organised with great 
care, and provide a thorough liberal and practical 
education for boys intended for business or the active 
professions. There is an excellent Laboratory, Work- 
shop, &c. 

The School is well endowed with Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. Terms 80 to 90 guineas per annum, 
according to age. 

Address, the Rev. the SECRETARY. 


| Fas. Mi 


JUBL IC W ORKS’ DEP ARTME NT in 
INDIA. 
EXAMINATION for DIRECT 
874. 
Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Kaster, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 
India Office, Nov ember, 


APPOINTMENTS in 


1873. 


NOTICE. 
HEAP FOOD SUPPLY. 
) 


Great interest having been caused by the Luncheons 
given at the Cannon Street Hotel on Friday, February 
13 (Sir Antonio Brady, Chairman), and on Thursday, 
February 19 (W. D. Christie, Esq., C.B., Chairman), 
whereat were offered Mutton, Lamb, Poultry, Ham, 
Bae on, and Honey, brought three to four weeks pre- 
viously from the Kast of Europe,and which were with 
unanimous cousent acknowledged to be in the most 
perfect order and condition, “owing to the system 
adopted in packing, whilst it was shown that the prime 
cost of mutton was 2d to 24d per Ib., of splendid Tur- 
keys and Geese 2s 6d to 3s each, of Fowls and Chickens 
6d each, of Honey 9.1 per Ib., it has been determined to 
FORM a COMPANY to work the enormous fleld of 
operat ions presented 

The Prospectus of the said Company will be adver- 
tised in a few days; but 
issue Pri spectuses broadcast, and as a feature in the 
enterprise will be the benefit that Shareholders will be 
provisions, &c., it is 
requested that al! those who desire a Prospectus will 
make application by letter at the offices of Mr. F. Algar, 
8 Clement’ s Lane, EC. 


M®. = ENN AN Tr, Geladin, 149 Strand, 
W.C., having recently rec ceived many choice 
ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 





of MIN ERALS, 


| has been able to enrich several Collections previously 


advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
| varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
| and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 


' Geology. 


| 14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 





| and beautifying the Humaa Hair. 


(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
liceuce. 





ie SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 
been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 
view of the Picture.—39s Old Bond Stree t.—Admit- 
tance, ls. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—DAILY, 
at 4 and 9.—The New Grand Historical, Nauti- 

eal, Chemical, Botanical, Zoological, Geographical, 
Biographical, Ethnological, and Polytechnical Incohe- 
rency, entitled RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM; or, the 
PIPE, the POTATO, and the PIXIE. Written by Dr. 
Croft (the Managing Director). The disc pictures from 
original designs by Mr. William Brunton. The Enter- 
tainment by Mr. J. Oscar Hartwell, Misses Kate 
Brooks, Bartlett, and Westbrook; Messrs. Faller 
and Marsden.—* Light and Colour,” and the “ Silber 
Light,” by Prof. Gardner—* The Brighton Aquarium,” 
by Mr. King —*The Ashantee War. "Open from 12 
till 5 and 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. Carriages at 5 
and 10, 

YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 

W promoting the growth, restoring, improving g, 
Price 33 6d, 7s, 
1Us Gd (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 





| soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- 


as it is not the intention to | 


neous Eruptions and Discolourations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 


per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pear]-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 
wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 

N DLES. —Ww EDGE- FITTING 
COMPOSITES. 
THE TROUBLE, DISCOMFORT, AND DANGEROUS 
USE OF PAPER AVOIDED. 
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THE LISTS OF SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE OPENED ON FRIDAY, THE 27ra FEBRUARY, AND BE CLOSED ON OR BEFORE WEDNES- 
DAY, the 4th March, at Four o’clock for LONDON, and THURSDAY, 5th March, at Twelve o’clock for COUNTRY APPLICATIONS. 





SPECIALLY 


SECURED BONDS. 





ISSUE OF £480,000 STERLING WESTERN EXTENSION TRUST BONDS 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


WITH GUARANTEE OF INTEREST 


AND FURTHER SECURED BY 


BY THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY, 


DEPOSIT OF SHARES OF THE 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, AND INDIANOPOLIS RAILROAD COMPANY, 
In the names of the under-mentioned Trustees :— 


Sir JOHN SWINBURNE, Bart., Capheaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, K.C.B., 


M.P., 6 Cleveland Gardens, London. 


H. WOLLASTON BLAKE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 8 Devonshire Place, London. 


In Bonds of £100 each, bearing Seven per Cent Interest, payable in Gold, Half-yearly, in London, at the Offices of the Company, on Ist May 
and Ist November in each year. Interest accrues from 1st February last, the first Coupon being payable Ist May next. 





The Bonds are Redeemable at £100 sterling on 1st February, 1904. 


PRICE OF ISSUE, 


£85 


PER £100 BOND. 


The yield to Subscribers on the price of Subscription is over 8 per Cent. per Annum, in addition to £15 profit per Bond on redemption 
payable as follows :— 


£5 per Bond applied for payable on Application. 


20 —_ 





20 — _ — 

20 _ _ _ 

20 — — — 
£55 


on Allotment. 

on Ist May, 1874 (less Coupon due this day). 
on Ist June, 1874. 

on Ist July, 1874. 





The ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RATLROAD COMPANY has autho- 
vised the issue of the above-mentioned Bonds, the proceeds of which will be applied 
in acquiring the further number of 24,000 Shares of $100 each of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railway Company, in addision to those 
provided for by the Western Extension Certificates, issued in July, 1873. 

These Bonds are entirely of an exceptional character, being specially secured in 
the following manner, viz., by— 

1. The Atiantic and Great Western Railroad Company, who isssue the Bonds. 

2. The Erie Railway Company, who absolutely guarantee the Interest on such 

Bonds during the entire currency of the same, by endorsement on each Bond. 
8. The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad Shares, 
which are to be deposited with Trustees as a guarantee for both Principal 
and Interest. 
Thus forming a threefold security of great strength. 

Of the position and prospects of the three Lines, information has been so fully 
given from time to time by the Companies, that extended details are not bere 
required. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company by its control of the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad, will command new 
sources of traffic and connection with the chief western cities of vast importance 
to the Atlantic and Great Western and Erie Railway systems. 

The Erie Railway Company's Official Report shows—after payment of interest 
and expenses that there remained a clear net income for the flnancial year 
ending September 3°, 1873, equal to £3 5 sterling, available for distribution 
as Dividends to the Shareholders, as will be seen by the extract from the 
accounts of the Company for the year 1875 furnished below; anda still larger 
net income is expected for the year 1874, even after making allowance for 
for Interest on any increased Capital the Company may issue. 

The guarantee of interest on the Bonds now offered for subscription, in the im- 
probable event of its being required to be acted upon, would have to be pro- 
vided for by the Erie Company, and as the total amount of interest required 
on these Bonds only amounts to £33,600, it will be seen that an enormous 
margin of security exists for the Subscribers to the present issue. 

In addition to the guarantees before enumerated, 24.000 Shares of $100 each of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad Company 
will be deposited in the names of Trustees, as a special security for the due 
and punctual payment of the Principal and Interest of the Bonds now for sub- 
scription, and the annual income from these Shares (irrespective altogether of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company, and the Erie Railway 
Company's guarantees), will be available to meet the Interest payable on the 
Bonds now for subscription. 

The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad Company has 
been in operation upwards of 22 years, and has always earned and paid large 
Dividends, the Line being in a highly prosperous condition, as will be seen 
by the following Table of Dividends on its Shares paid during the last seven 
years :— 

Year 1866—Cash Dividends paid 9 per cent. per Annum. 








— 1867 


— 1868 
— 1869 
— 1870 
— 1871 
— 1s72 _ - ¥ 

It will be evident, therefore, that the security of the Bonds now for subscription 
is of the very highest character. 

With a view to vesting in the Trustees the above-mentioned Shares of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad, to be deposited as 
Security for the Bonds now to be issued, a Deed of Trust has been prepared, and 
the Shares will be deposited in the Bank of England, in the names of the under- 
mentioned Trustees :— 

Sir John Swinburne, Bart., Capheaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 

Sir George Balfour, K.C.B., M.P., 6 Cleveland Gardens, London; 

H. Wollaston Blake, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 8 Devonshire Place, London; 
who will collect the Dividends on the Shares, and apply the same as required for 
the payment of the interest on the Bonds, 

By the map which accompanies this prospectus it will be seen that by means of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad, direct communi 
cation will be established between the Great Western States and the Erie Railway, 
vid the Ailantic and Great Western Railroad to the great advantage of the three 
great undertakings. 

The length of the Lines worked by the several Companies is as follows, viz:— 

Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. + 600 miles, 


eae 


Sieg h 
PrTddt 





Erie Railway ..... pumiaidriiutagmintniis sion + 1032 — 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and Indian ipolis Railroad, 
and connections .......06. 1139 — 





Total miles.,.....++.. 


| Messrs. GRANT BROTHERS and Co. are authorised to offer for Pablic Sub- 
scription the above-described 4,800 Sterling Bonds. 


The interest on the Bonds for subscription is payable in Gold in London, at the 
offices of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company, by Coupons attached. 
Interest accrues on the Bonds from Ist February last, and the first Coupons for 
interest up to Ist May next (three months) will be payable on Ist May next, and 
subsequently half-yearly, on ist November and Ist May in each year. 


The Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company reserves the right of ro- 
deeming the bonds at par (£100 per Bond), being £15 bonus on the price of sub- 
scription, at any time, on giving six months’ previous notice by public advertisement. 

Allotments will be preferentially offered to holders of the Securities of the Eris 
and Atlantic and Great Western Companies 

Subscribers and Allottees will have the option of paying all Instalments under 
discount at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Aunum on Allotment. The failure duly to 
pay any Instaiment will subject all previous payments to forfeiture, and cancel 
the Allotment. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued against Allotment Letters and the Bankers’ 
Receipts, and, after payment of the flnal Instalment, will be exchanged for 
Detinitive Bonds as soon as practicable, 

Where no Allotment is made, the deposit will be returned without deduction; 
and in case the Allotment should not require the whole deposit, the surplus will 
be applied towards the amount payable on Allotment, 

Applications must be made in the Form herewith, and be accompanied by a 
deposit of £5 per Bond applied for, and must be forwarded to Messrs. Grant 
Brothers and Co., Bankers, 24 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 

Forms of Application may be obtained at the Banking-house of Messrs, Grant 
3rothers and Co., 24 Lombard Street, E.C., London, and of all London Stockbrokers, 

24 Lombard Street, E.C., London, 26th February, 1874, 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Statement of Revenue for the year ending 30th September, 1873, as per 
statement furnished by the Company :— 
The Gross Earnings of the year ending 





30th September, 1873, 

enveveceee anceees: wre eecscosccese evcecscecceoeses srveceseseeseeee £4,002, 521 

king Expenses proper of the year, including 

irs and renewals, Were ........000eee0. pews oneenesia «. £2,728,128 

The exceptional Expenditure for Rents of Leased 
Lines and Car Companies, &c. a 380,340 

Interest on the Bonded Debt......... errccccescccsescosocscccce §«—«- 06,388 




















3,614,856 
Leaving a surplus Earnings for the year Of..sccccsesssseeee £387,665 
The estimated net Revenue for the year 1874, after making provision for the 
Working Expeuses, Rent of Leased Lines, &c., and for interest on an increase of 
the Bonded Debt, is £492,872. 
The total Interest required for the Bonds now offered for Subscription is only 
£35,600 per Annum. 





SPECIALLY SECURED BONDS. 
ISSUE OF £480,000 STERLING WESTERN EXTENSION TRUST 


BONDS 
OF THE 
ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


With Guarantee of Interest by the Erie Railway Company, 
And farther Secured by Depo-it of Shares of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis Railroad Company. 


an FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To Messrs. GRANT Broruers and Co., 24 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 

I request that you will allot to me Western Extension Trust Bonds of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Company, on which I enclose £ ’ 
being the required deposit of £5 per Bond, and I agree to accept the said Bonda, 
or any less number you may allot to me, and to make the remaining payments 
thereon, in accordance with the Prospectus date.i 26th February, 1874. 

Name in ful 
Address .... 


De ription . 









Hevetereee 









eecceceeee ccccececcesescoe Ose 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.) 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


” THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—&. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, | 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


po PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


cS AIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
Paste and Curry Powder. 

Ofer CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 

2 and Co., Tirhoot. > 

a JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 











S$, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 


AMS 
J warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 


tined Sugar only. 
ee SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





\ SK for the WESTMINSTER 
Z WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 
paper, are economical, — upright, and burn to the 
end, 
Sold everywhere in all sizes, Wholesale only of 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


OL LOW AY'S 
} Professor Holloway turned his attention to the 
relief of human maladies, he felt that his curative 
means must be composed to thoroughly purify the 
system, as well as to heal up its sores; he knew that 
nothing less than this double sanitary action would 
satisfy the public or enrich himself. How fully he 
accomplished both purposes is known throughout the 
world. His Ointment is now universally used for 
stubduing erysipelas, cutaneous inflammations of a 
tlighter kind, pimples, boils, scurfy eruptions, and the 
host of infantile skin complaints, ‘The general acknow- 
ledgment of its health-restoring powers over deeper 


and more malignant diseases, ulcerations, fistulas, car- | 


luneles, and abscesses is voluntarily sent in convir 

certificates from all parts of the world. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


Tt AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair 


r to its | 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

D epit 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


T OTHING IMPOSSIBLE, — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age, 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Londoa. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 

the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


OINTMENT.—Whea | 





JOHN GOSNELL | 


It is now offered to the pubiic in a more 


| i ee ) INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
stablished 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Income from Premiums ... 
Accumulated Funds ........0.sesseceeees 3,073 3,700 
ALSO, 2 Subscribed Capital of m« bre than £1,500,000. 
At the Jast Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for al] Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
| was found to be £347,570. Of this sum £154,654 was 
| set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
| share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
| £662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 

| and other contingencies. 

| 3EORGE HUMPHRE ra, Actuary and Secretary. 
| — d 

Lt 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


‘ 





35 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING — 


wR Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 


ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
nillinery, 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 

TAPES 

DECORATIONS. 





= 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 


paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, _W. 


JK Naw AN? S.LL.WHIS KY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
| CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | 
| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
St treet, W. 
gem DUN YVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to | 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; orat their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C 
DELICATE and CL E AR 
d PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
| SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


emma PATENT ‘“ OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

W's: rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
| TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 

gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 

cu ve treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 

spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 

soft band ge being worn round the body, while the re- 

quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
| worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which c¢ 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maoufacturer. 
| Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
| Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
} London. 


RUPTURES.—BY 













enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any | 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, | 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- | 


besides materials at 1s per yard and up- | 


TRY! 


being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | 


COM- 


innot fail to fit) forwarded by | 


Al ee 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| Street and Charing Cross, London, .—Establish, 4 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements Ins = 
ances effected in all — of the world, : _ 
GEORGE WILLIAM LO 
Secretaries 4  UOHN cy BROOMFIELD, VELL. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CuArrser, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.c WILLIAM PURDY, General | Manager, * 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
(per ‘,NINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 





per cent. 
PENNINGTON and ©O. 3 Royal E gi 
Buildings, Loudon, E.C. = Sep 
ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
pt 4a ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 


ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide agaiust these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 

Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
| Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fand, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bouus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
| Apply to the Clerks at bows a Stations, the Local 
Agents, 


64 CORNUHILL, and 10 MEGEN T STREET, Sanam gg 








LERIC AL, 


ME D L CAL, 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


and 


13 St. James's Square, London, S8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Anuual Income, steadily peta 
exceeds ... «ee £249,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,830,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 


} assuring ... ove eve 304,457 
| The New Annual Premiums were one ooo 9,770 
The Bonus added to Policies iu Jan., 1872, was 323,871 


The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 
| The subsisting Assurances aud Bonuses 
amount to eve ove soe eee eee 9. 
| DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepIt of half the first five annual Premiums allowed 
| on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 

years of age. 

| ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
| payable at death or on attaining a specific ed age. 
ae - VALID LIVES assured at rates prop¢ ortioned to the 
| risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
| REPORT, 1873. 

The 4%h Annual Report just issued, und the Balance 
} Sheets for the year euding June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society'sOffices, or of any of its Agents, 

GEORGE CU CCLIFFE, Ac tuary and Secretary. 


JELIC AN LIFE 


| 


INSURANC ‘EB 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
} Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 


| Henry R. Brand, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E, Coope, Esq., ae 
M.P. John Lubbock, Bart, 
| Join Coope Davis, Esq. aL P.. F.RB.S. 


Johu Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
| Dudley Robert Smith, 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- 
hart, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson,; Esq 
Esq., M.P. | Mar: lh ike Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Protits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured. 
| ow Rates without Participation in Profits. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 








| Age, | Without; With Ago, | Without; With 
i Se | protits, | Profits. |) “ s& | Prodts.! Profits. 
15 |£l1 o}£t15 o|] 40 | £218 10/£3 6 5 
| 20 11310} 119 3]| 50 4 0 9} 410 7 
| 30 2 4 0} 210 4|| 60 | 6 1 of 6 7 4 


Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 
whole amount of premium required on a Life Policy 
| iu a few years by increasing the annual payments 
according to a fixed table, after which he will have 
| nothing more to pay. 
| ROBERT TUCKER, Secret tid and Actuary. 


| ee FLUID MAGNESL . 

| 

| The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 

! remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

| DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout’ 

} the world, 





















Oa or 5 rma 
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LACKWOOD'S MAGAZIN 
for MARCH, 1874. No. DCCI. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


| 
ALICE LORRAINE: & Tale of the South Downs. Part I. | 


THE TWO SPERANSKY. Part II., Elizabeth. 
HoRATIAN Lyrics. 


Lorp STANHOPE AND THE HISTORIANS OF QUEEN 


ANNE'S REIGN. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 
Part III. 
DISORDER IN DREAMLAND. Part IT. 
THE ELECTIONS OF 1868 AND 1874. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ NIGHT ATTACK " AND ITS RESULTS. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





~ Now ready, at all Booksellers, price One Shilling. : | 
MAGAZINE 


HE TEMPLE BAR 
for MARCH, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 


AND HIS BROTHER. | 


No. LI. MARCH. 
Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
| THE TURN OF THE TIDE. WHAT DOFS IT MEAN? 
| SALMON FISHING. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
THE INDIAN CiviL Service. III, 


E,| J. RASER’S 
| 


Oliver, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENTS. 


THE TEUTONIC AND THE CELTIC Epic. By Alexander 


G. Richey. 


| KAISER AND Pope. 
| * ROMANDE” SWITZERLAND. By G. Cluseret. 
Ipots or SocreTy. By Mrs. Grey. 

| Tue Trish ELEcTIONS. 


MAGAZINE. 


STONE MONUMENTS OF SARDINIA. By Captain S. P. 


GERMAN MINNE-SINGERS ON THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


ASHIONS for the SEASON. 


J. NICOLL'S SPRING OVERCOATS of Water- 
e proof Tweed Cloths, with improved Pockets 
| (Registered, January 7, 1874), 20s each; ditto, with 
| silk lappels, 2is; of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s 
to 63s. 

J J. NICOLL'S RIDING, WALKING, and DRESS 
e TROUSERS. For Dress, 28s to 35s; for Walk- 

ing, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 
I J. NICOLL'S EVENING and MORNING 
e DRESS for GENTLEMEN. Dress Coats, 68 
| to 80s; Frock Coats, 70s to 90s; Morning Coats, of 





THE OLD CATHOLIC MoveMENT IN Western on | TWilled, Imperial, and other Cloths, 42s to 63s. 


CO DRESSES for Levées and Drawing-rooms. 
) The Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments 
complete, £20 58; Deputy-Lieutenant’'s, ditto, £36. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row: Suits are also kept as specimens, or for loan. 





AVAL, MILITARY, and CIVIL OUTFITS, for 








. Poem a ea em eae. The INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. | all parts of the world, comploted on the shorvest 
2, THE PRESENT ASPKOT OF THE LONDON STAGE. MARCH Number. Price 1s, picture cover ; post —_| B0tice. 
3. THE CYCLE OF ENGLISH SONG. (Concluded.) free, 1s 2d. ERVANTS' LIVERIES. The best at moderate 
4. PERVIGILIUM VENERIS. | ae neces MONTHLY. Part 5. 7-— NICOLL. 3 
5. ANTONIO DA PELAGO. By I. A. Trollope. Fully Illustrated. ‘ OLL, Merchant Clothier 
aH: vel. ») x . . : ? 
6. — ons Sone Obepters XH. and XIII. Contributors.—Edward King, Richard Henry Stod- e Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
8 UNCLE JouN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author of | dard, John Fraser, Anna ©. Brackett, Charles 8. | tS, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Coruhill, London; 10 
’ : oe ; . | Robinson, James T. Field, William R. Hooper, Joel | Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 


*“ Kate Coventry,” “‘ The Gladiators,” &c. Chapters Benton, Adeline Trafton, Edward P. Mitchell, Rebecca | 39 New Street, Birmingham. 





Ry 



















XIII, XIV., and XV. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


H. Davis, Katherine S. Macquoid, Frank Beard, &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 








TPHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. . =~ 
: CONTENTS FOR. MARCH. CHRISTIAN ENOWLEDGE. 
1, CHSARISM AND ULTRAMONTANISM. By James Just published. 


FitzJames Stephen, Q.C. 


ne 


Lire. By H. Charlton Bastian, M.D. 


Jackson. 


> 


uw 


sion. By James Sully. 


Arthur Garfit. 


Part III. 
GERMANIC MYTHOLOGY. By Karl Blind. 
9. GAMBLING IN Pouitics. By G. J. Holyoake. 


w 


10. UNIVERSITIES: ACTUAL AND IDEAL. By Professor 


Huxley. 
ALEXANDER STRABAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 


= 


Price Two Shillings. 


MONTH and 

REVIEW. (Third Series.) 

CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1874. 

. GOVERNMENT BY Parry. 

. THE THREE AMBROSIAN SEPULCHRES. 
G. Lambert. 


~ 


By the Rey. J. McSwiney. 
CHRONICLES OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

Apostle of the Iroquois. By the Rev. J. Gerard. 
STONYHURST Lire. By J. Walton, B.A. 


al 


om 


Reginal Colley. 


. THE EVOLUTION LIYPOTHESIS, AND THE ORIGIN OF | 


Wuy Am I A CuRISTIAN? By the Rev. Gildart | 


i. THE BEER QUESTION 1N ENGLAND. By the Rev. | 


7, CONTEMPORARY EYOLUTION. By St. George Mivart. 


CATHOLIC 


By the Rey. 
. NAPOLEON THE FIRST AND HIS NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


2. The First 


THE LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. Part the First. By 


| ART TEACHING of the PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


Emblematic. By the Rev. R. St. Joan TYRwairt, 
formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Author of “ Lectures on Symbolism,” &c , 


CREMATION: A REPLY TO CriTICS AND AN EXxpost- | &e. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


TION OF THE Process. By Sir Henry Thompson, . > TS - r 
ON THE NATURE AND Lawrvs oF MusICAL Exrecs. | A HISTORY of the JEWISH NATION, from 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. 
Patmer, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, and 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Author of “ The Desert of 
the Exodus,” &c., &c. With Map of Palestine and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
London: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 





RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 

Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 

perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 

is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 

| repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 

' any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
| by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 








7. “ CONSCIENCE MAKES COWARDS OF US ALL.” By the | ®t any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 


Very Rey. Canon Todd. 


CATHOLIC REview.—I. Reviews and Notices. II. 
Letters to the Editor.—l. On the Abyssinian Ordina- | 
tions. By the Very Rev Canon Estcourt. 2. Catholics 


at the London Examinations. 


London: Burns and Uates, 17 and 18 Portman 


Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready. 


ONDON 
for MARCH, Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
CONTAINS :— 
UPEN SESAMB! By the Editor. Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, FILS. By Keningale Cook. 
Rac HEL AND MACREADY. By H. Schiitz-Wilson. 
THE PENANCE OF ADELAIDE GAWTON. 
Montague. Part IIL 
WEDDING BREAKFASTS. By the Rev. F. Arnold. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF Dyg. By Arthur Featherstone. 
My VALENTINE. By E. B. Nicholson, B.A. 


SOCIETY, 


By Captain 


| other information, on application to either of Cramer 
| and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


OCIETY for PROMOTING, 


(the): with an Index of Subjects, Historical and | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
| CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLT. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
OAL -ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchon Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes —WILLIAM S. BURTON begs 
| to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
| especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for ee »no- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amoun: of 
| heat), which can 4e seen in operation in his show- 
; rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour. 
Register Stoves 





from 93 to £15 18a. 
...from £3128 to £36 
le -from 38 9d to £10 2s. 





Blac g 
Bright Steeldo. ... 
Bronzed or Black F 








Steel and Ormolu do. ...... from £2 10s to £20 Lis. 
Fireirons, per set .......006 +.from 43 6d to £6 Lis, 
Shi y-pieces from £1 108 to £56 








COal-DOXES .,.....c0reecereeersereereesset fom 23 4d to £10 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 

BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black 
open Scoops from 2s 4d; do. zine-lined, from 
5s 34; Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do. 
with Hand-scoop, from 8s 6d; do, with fancy 
ornamentation, from 14s ; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory han les, 
from 22s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
| Wooden Coal-boxes, with iron and brass mountiags, 


| from 43s to 130s, 
\ ILLIAM § 5&. BURTON, 


General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 











ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 

RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- | 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 





OLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of | 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 








ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— ; 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- | large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 


ing upwards of 850 [llustrations of his uari- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 


1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 








MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 


EALTHY 








DIGESTION.— 


en CHARMANTS, No. 2. Angora. By A. | sscitheieleoalenaahie hesitates iva aianerieiaiaiitaay. ential 

O'Shaughnessy. 'g~N RAND PIANOFORTES.— i i ‘ 

Sp ;¢ FOR MEN = “ | aha . Nothing is so important to the human frame 
— MEN OF MopERATE Means. By Old | (tr CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all) as healthy digestive organs, and when they aro 


ONCE AN , 3 », al the great makers, from £9 93 to £26 5s per quarter. | impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 

Somnas eee gt al gy + gl Parlia. | Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
ea eg Iconoclasts—The Treatment of the | Regent Street. Sold as Wine, in bottles, — os pomaem, * 

ody after Death—Serjeant Cox's Question, “ What | pr << + ,TaQ | boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 25; an 

am 1?” ; OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— | as Powder, in 1-oz. bottles, at 53 each, by all Chemists, 
Iilustrs , . CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every | and the Manufacturers, 

eae by M. E. Edwards, F. A, Fraser, and description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 

: £10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin | W.C., London. See namo on label. 





SAMPSON, Low, MARSTON, Low, and SEARLE, Crown | Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
THE ART 
for MARCH 


following :— 











(price 23 6d) 


LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
1. The DEATH of CESAR, after J. L. Gi:rnome. 
2. The ASSUMPTION of the VIRGIN, after TrTIAN. 
#. The ALBERT MEMORIAL, after H. H. ARMSTEAD. 
. LITERARY CONTENTS. 
T 7. LAneeee PoTrerigs. By Professor Archer, 
Tit GREEN VAULTS OF DRESDEN. By Professor Gruner. 
lllustrated, 
Lire ON THE UpPER THAMES. By H. R. Robertson. 
_Ulustrated. 
PReETIAR PAINTERS. By W. B. Scott. 
£ CROSS, IN NATURE AND IN ArT. B ; 
: Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. anata 
PICTURES OF ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. By J. Dafforne. 
Illustrated. 
DUDLEY GALLERY EXHIBITION. 
Tuk NUDE IN MODERN ART. By J. J. Jarves, 


London: VintvE & Co., Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 


JOURNAL 
contains the | MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





ee —E - = - — — | 
| B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, | 
(ey @ and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The | 
| excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
| quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
| brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 














I . 
| They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
| attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
| per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 








: : 
OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
| BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
| for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
! excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 

rocured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 

Y—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
| ask for Young's. 








OUGHS, COLDS, PAINS in the 
CHEST, SHORTNESS of BREATH, PHLEGM. 


| —I'wo of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 


immediate relief, and nothing else gives such a sound, 
refreshing night's rest, while in rheumatic and nervous 
pains they act like a charm. 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have 
a pleasant taste. Is Ljd, 23 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. 





OGS.—Stonehenge, in his celebrated 
Work on the Dog, says, “ Worms are a fertile 
source of disease in the dog, destroying every year 
more puppies than distemper itself.” Waile the Pied 
says of distemper, * All treatment to be successful must 
be prefaced by the expulsion of worms.” 
“NALDIRE'S POWDERS" remove these pests 
within one hour, at the same time giving toue to th» 
stomach, and produciug Jrst-rate condition in dogs. 
Price 2s, 38 Gd, and 5s per packot, of all Chemists, ant 
of Barclay aud Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.— Now ready. 
Lady Avonmore’s Travels. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 
sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA YELVERTON, Lady 
AVONMORE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. : 

Including Visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemité Valley; the Sandwich Islands ; 

China and Siam; the Straits Settlements, Sarawak; the Indian Archipelago, 

Ceylon, India, &€., &c. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 


TION of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspondence with the Duke of 
Wellington. To which is prefixed, by permission of Her Majesty, Lord 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War. Edited by Lord 
COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 
HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JoHN Timss, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions to the Zraminer. Edited by E. 
B. DE FONBLANQUE. 8vo, 16s. 


The DAY after DEATH; or, the Future 
Life as Revealed by Science. By Louis Ficuirr, Author of “The World 
Before the Deluge,” &c. A New and Popular Edition. In crown 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 6s. 








FIVE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR: a 


Novel. By ExizA Ruy DAvieEs. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE: a Novel. By 


COURTENEY GRANT. 


WON in a CANTER. By “Old Calabar.” | 


LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘ Mary Powell,” &c. 


PHILIP LEIGH: a Novel. Reprinted from 


the Temple Bar Magazine. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION and LITERARY REMAINS. 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, price 24s. 


ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 

SPAIN andSCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Fifth Edition, with 

a copions Index. ; 
Also now ready, in Three Volumes, 8vo, price 52s 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the LATE 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by HELEN 


TAYLOR. ; 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION of SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo, price 18s, cloth. 
HE .CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
since the Accession of George III., 1760-1871, By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE May, 
K.C.B. Fourth Edition. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Avaustus Dre Moreay, | 


F.B.A.S, and C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the 


Author's Additions, from the Athenwum Journal, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 37s, cloth, 
( its Origin, Development,, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislature of Canada. 

“One of the most useful and complete books which has ever appeared on the 
practical operation of the British Constitution It ought to be in the hands of 
© very one who is interested in public affairs."—Zdinburgh Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
M 
{ 
4 


ANCHESTER AQUARIUM.—The BUILDER of 
Full Particulars of the New Aquarium; also Sanitary Aspects of House-Construction 





WEEK, enlarged to 44 pages, 4d; or by post 44d, includes View, Plan, and 


—Our Knowledge of Hydraulics—Kioyal Scottish Academy—Carlisle Castle, with 


Plan, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
RS GABRIEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 











S 


MES 


72 CITY, 


N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND ; | 


THIS | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENIUS, A WORKING 
OPERA, FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &:. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8y0, 
with Portrait. 

‘*Mr. John Hollingshead has done well to publish a uniform edition of the stories 
and essays which made his reputation.” —Séandard. 

NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT 

ORTHODOX SPIRIT SEANCE, &c. . 

ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &¢, 
1 vol. 8vo. 

“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment.”"—Court Journal. 

NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. In 1 vol. 8yo, 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume.’—Athenzum, 
In the press, and will shortly be published. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice 
Davies, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &., &e, 


1 vol. 5vo. 
*,* This volume will complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 


London Religious Life. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 














‘The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the 
Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ A Winter Tour in Spain,” &c. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 


By the Author of “No 


[Now ready. 


ONCE and FOR EVER. 


Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.” 





| 
)A FRIEND at COURT. By Atex. Cuartus Ewatp, 
| F.S.A., Author of * The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney,” &. 3 vols. 

| [Now ready, 

| ‘ : ‘ 
'FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories, 


| 3y Mrs. J. H. Rippe.t, Author of * George Geith,” * City and Suburb,” “ Too 
| Much Alone,” &c. [Now ready. 


| 
‘GRANTLEY GRANGE: 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 3 vols, 


Benedicts and Bachelors. 
[Now ready. 





} 
| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
| —_—— 
| This day, post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, post free for 23 stamps, 
| A LBERT LUNEL: aNovel. By the late Lord BrouGuHam. 
Ps “The machinery by which the story is worked out is as eccentricas the aim 
of the work is vast and ambitious.”"—Morning Advertiser. “* Albert Lunel.’ This 
| novel bears the honoured name of Lord Brougham, It is replete with wisdom, 
| observation, and humour of a refined and courtly kind that is rare in these days, 
| when wit has degenerated into burlesque.”"—L/oyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
London: C, H. CLARKE, 13 Paternoster Row. Sold by all Booksellers and at all 
Railway Bookstalls. 





AYMAN DEFENCE FUND.—The Committee of this 
} Fund have much pleasure in ACKNOWLEDGING the following SUMS, 
| towards Payment of the Costs of the Appeal to the Court of Chancery, against the 
| wrongful dismissal of the Rev. Dr. Hayman from the Head Mastership of Rugby 

School :— 


SECOND LIST. 























































| Another Rugby Boy .......csseees £0 5 0, Pennyman, J. S., Esq. ....c.000 £5 0 0 
Brown, Rev. W. Haig, LL.D.... 2 2 0| Podmore, Rev. Thompson . 200 
Digby, G. D. Wingtield, Esq., Portal, Rev. G. R. ....... 1390 

Fe ig DiLe.. cocrccesese » & 0 0| Reidhaven, ord 
Douglas, Hon. and Rev. H....... 1 0 0} Guards) 200 

Gardner, J. T. Agg, Esq. M.-P. 5 0 0©| Renaud, R .2¢ 

| Hayman, C., Esq., M.D,....0c0000 20 0 0| Rhoades, ‘ 

| Henry, James, Esq........ 22 0 Regiment) ;st¢@ 
Hilton, Rev. H. Denne.. - 1 1 ©} Robins, Rev. A. ,.... 100 
Holden, Thomas, Esq. .. , &% 8 Rumsey, Alaric, Esq. 548 

| Holland, Mrs. .......s0+6 . 1 1 O} Salter, Jas., Esq., F.B.S. 110 

| Hopkins, Rev. H. G. .. . 1 1 0] Sandilands, Rev. Percival is © 

| Innes, Lieut-Gen. R.A . 10 10 0| Sapte, Captain ....... enceoreseqncce 20 0 0 

| Jones, Rey. W. W. 1 0| Scholfield, H. O., M.D... 3 3 0 
Je Mv. Bis ecscseoserseveseo 1 0| Short, Rey. Thomas, B.D. ......10 0 0 
Lawrence, Mr. James 5 0 0} Skipwith, Rev. H. ........... as s 3 8 
Leigh, Henry, Esq 2 2 O| Souper, Rey. Francis .. 2S . 

| Liddon, Rey. Canon, D.D,, 5 5 0} Street, G. E., Esq., 220 

| Ligertwood, Thos., Esq., . 1 1 0} Thompson, D'A 5. 

| Lowndes, Lieut-Col. ........ 2 2 O| Tickell, Rev. 220 
Macan, Miss..........++ 1 1 0| Tidcombe, Rev. G. H. 026 

| Mansell, Captain, R.N. a 2 OF Turle, H. F., ESQ. cesses 010 6 

| Mapleton, Rev. H. M. . 2 2 O| Tylden, Kev, William .......... 200 

| Mason, Major T......+++ 5 0 0| Vaughan, Rev. ©. J., D.D. 

Mather, Myles E., Esq : 2-08 . fthe Temple) ...... 5 0 0 

| Norton, Silas, Esq........ Beh. ee eee 010 6 

| Noad, Rev. G. F., D.C.L 1 1 0| Walker, Sir James, Bart. . - ie. 
Oldfield, Rev. E. C..... . 1 1 0} Ward, Rev. Charles OC... a2 3S 
Oldham, Charles, Esq. 10 10 0} West, Rey. W. mae 8 

| Palmer, Rev. J. Howard ......... 1 1 6| Whorwood, Rev. T. Hi., D.D.... 10 0 0 

| Payler, Rev. F. Morgan 2 2 0| Wilson, A., Esc — Bs. 
Payne, Rev. G.... 0 5 0| Wintle, R. W., Esq. 220 

| Payne, W. A., Esq. ... 010 6| Wood, Mrs. .... 5 0 0 


| Every person who bas at heart the welfare of our Public and Endowed Schools, 
and desires that theauthority of their head masters be maintained in its integrity, and 
| every lover of justice and fuir-play are earnestly invited to give moral and pecuniary 
support to the Hayman Defence Fund. : 
Subseriptions may be paid directly to cither of the undersigned; or to the credit 
of the Fund, at the National Provincial Bank, Rugby; or at Messrs, Ransom, 
Bouverie, and Co.'s, 1 Pall Mall East, London. 
FORBES MACBEAN, Lieutenant-Colonel, Rugby,) 
S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER, Richmond, Sarrey,f 
February, 1874. 


EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
»¥ CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Ofiice, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Treasurers. 
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“CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ror MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 
CONSERVATIVE REACTION. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tue Ren oF Lovis XIV. By J. C. Morison. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. By Francis W. Newman. 
ENGLISH ART UNDER GeoRGE IIL By Sidney Colvin. 
M. Victor Hvao’s New Romance. By the Editor. 
INTERNAL WORKING OF Ratiways. By E. Phillips. 
Report OF THE GAmEe-LAW Committee. By A. IT. Beesly. 
Lapy ANNA. Chapters 42 to 45. By Anthony Trollope. 





COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 16a. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 

VOL. IITI., 1852-1870. 





NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Now ready, PART IL., price One Shilling, of 
WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 





THE 





DAHOMEY AS IT IS. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


By J. A. SkErTcHty. 


Now ready, with 58 new Illustrations by Phiz. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. Forming the Sixth 


Volume of the Househoid Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. Cloth gilt, 
price 48; in stiff wrapper, 3s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
PHINEAS REDUX. By Anrnony Trocxopr. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 


Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
Mrs. GREVILLE, the STORY of a WOMAN'S 
LIFE. Told by Ursvuna, a somewhile Sister of Mercy. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNTE THOMAS. 


NO ALTERNATIVE. By Annte Tromas 


2 vols. [This day. 


sy Ourma. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NARCISSUS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E. CARPENTER. 


“Mr. Carpenter has done well in selecting mythological subjects for his rhyme, 
and gives the reader ample evidence of possessing a well-stored mind, a keen 
appreciation of poetic conceptions, considerable fluency, and a love of music and 
nature.” — Post. 

“In many of these poems there is a force of fancy, a grandeur of imagination, 
and a power of utterance not by any means common in these days.”—Standard. 

“*Narcissus’ shows signs of promise...... He (the author) possesses not only a 
deep feeling for nature, but is able to translate that feeling into verses which are 
marked by beauty of form.” — Westminster Review. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 








SEE 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY TO 
Families and Book Societies in every part of the Country. 
The Subscription commences ut any date, Prospectuses postage free on application. 


- CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 


Postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





| W. ISBISTER & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 


| 
‘HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 7s 64, 


| HYMNS, Selected from FABER. By R. Pearsant. 
} 


Suita. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 


OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT PYRAMID. 


Ry Professor C. Piazzt SMytH, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. New and 
Enlarged Edition, inc!uding all the most important Discoveries up to the 
Present Time. With 17 Explanatory Plates. Post 8vo. [Vert week. 


| 
Popular Edition. 
AGAINST the STREAM: the Story of an Heroic 


| Age in England, By the Author of * The Schiuberg-Cotta Family.” With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. (/mmediately. 


| “No one can fail to admire its purity, beauty, and elevation, nor to be moved 

with respect for the research, knowledge, and flue sympathy everywhere exhibited.” 

| —British Quarterly Review. 

| “No one will read this without feeling the better for doing so."—Scofsman. 

| “Mrs. Charles has done not a little to set forth more clearly than ever the real 

| bearings of the great struggle in which Wilberforce and Macaulay the elder bore 
such a noble part...... It bears the mark of genius in its pure and noble tone, its 

high sympathy. its far thoughtedness, and its spirituality of aim.”—Nonconformist, 


| ° 

|The GREAT ICE AGE. and its RELATION to the 
| ANTIQUITY of MAN. By JAmMes Gerkre, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c., of H.M.'s 
Geological Survey. With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations, Demy 
Svo, 24s. 


“There is a great charm in the well-balanced union of cultivated powers of 
observation and analytical method, with considerable imagination and much 
poetical feeling, which runs through the pages of this volume...... We have indicated 
| but imperfectly the philosophical spirit which marks every step of the inquiry into 

the wonders of this ‘Great Ice Age,’ and we strongly recommend the volume to all 
who are prepared to read thoughtfully. and weigh the evidences of truth carefully, 
in the assurance of finding that there are, indeed, * Sermons in Stones.’ "—Athenwum. 
“ Every step in the process is traced with admirable perspicuity and fullness by 

| Mr. Geikie.”"—Saturday Review, 

“It offers to the stndent of geology by far the completest account of the period 
yet published, and is characterised throughout by refreshing vigour of diction and 
originality of thought.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


Fifth Edition. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE 


D.D., and Memoir by his Sons, the Rey. D. K. GuTHRigand ©, J. Gurarig, M A. 
Vol. L. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 


HEALTH: a Handbook for Households and Schools. 


| By Dr. EpwarpD Situ, F.R.S. With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX : the Opposition under 


George IIL. By W. F. RAk, Author of * Westward by Rail,” Translator of 
“ Taine’s Notes on England,” &c. Demy Svo, 18s. 


' 
| 
| 
| “We not only agree with Mr. Rae's conclusions, but we are grateful to him for 
! 
} 


an interesting, a truthful, and a wholesome book.” —A/henrum. 
“It is a service done to politicians, and to the public generally, to give them, as 
Mr. Rae bas done, a book so valuable in all respects as thia.”"—Scofsman 


| “Mr. Rae treats his subject in a masterly way.”—Notes and Queries. 
«In every sense worthy of its subject."—Z.caminer. 


Second Edition. 


| 

} y + . > + . ‘ oa 

\IVAN DE BIRON;; or, the Russian Court in the 

| Middle of the Last Century. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 3 vols, 

| post 8vo. 

| “At once an admirable novel, a curious historical study, and an interesting col- 
lection of profound reftections on life, society, and literature,,....[t is full of the 

| most originai and most delicate touches.”"—/al/ Mal! Gazette. 

| “The most stirring and popular novel Sir Arthur Helps has written."—British 

| Quarterly Review. 

“ Nothing can be better than the subtle and tender touch with which the psycho- 
logical aspects of a love affair are developed and portrayed...... Like all that has 
come hitherto from the pen of its author, ‘Ivan de Biron’ demands, and will 
abundantly repay, patieut and thoughtful study.”"—Guardian, 


FAITH-WORK;; or, the Labours of Dr. Cullis in 
| toston. By W. E. BoarpMAN, D.D., Author of “ The Higher Christian Life.” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, 3s 6d. 


a Al TO nae Pal . 

| ADULTERATIONS of FOOD; with short Processes 
| for their Detection. By RowiLanp J. ArcuseLey, Ph.D. F.C.S. With 
| lilustrations. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
| “A useful and timely compilation. In very smal! dimensions is brought together 
| a large amount of valuable information, of great importance to the public.”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ Most eminently a practical work, supplying, not merely principles, but practical 
tests, by which the spurious article is spoedily detected.”"—Standard 
| “The embodiment of much research and careful experiment. It cannot fail to 

be useful.”"—Scofsman, 


‘The ALTON SERMONS. By the late AvGusTUs 


i WILLtAM Hare, New Edition. One vol., uniform with “ Memorials of a Quiet 
Life,” crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


Present-Day Papers—Fourth Series. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH. of 


CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late Freveric Myers, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Keswick. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“We have long been acquainted with Mr. Myers’s admirable ‘ Lectures on Great 
Men,’ but it was from the present volume we first learnt that he was a great man 
himself, Certainly he was great in the width of the survey which be made of the 
history of the world; great in the clear and satisfactory estimate of the forces 
which were contending for spiritual mastery in his day as they are in our own ; and 
great because of the patience in which he possessed his sou! as he looked onward 
to the issue of the struggle. The world is under great obligation to the late Bishop 
of Argyll for rescuing the ‘Catholic Thoughts’ from relative obseurity, and g ving 
them publicity with the sanction of his name...... They will become @ valued and 
permanent possessivu.”—Spectator. 


} 


W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Just published, 12mo, 5s, with PORTRAIT from MEDALLION by WEDGWOOD. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. BARBAULD. 


Including Letters and Notices of her Family and Friends. 
By her Great-Niece, ANNA LETITIA LE BRETON. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Svo, with Portrait, 10s 6d, Fifth Thousand. 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE 
MR. BRASSEY. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 





NEW EDITION, for distribution, feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


ON WORK AND WAGES. 


By TH¢ MAS BRASSEY, M.P. 
*,* Copies of the 3rd Edition, in Svo, may still be had, price 7s 6d, 


“Mr. Brassey's admirable book ‘On Work and Wages’ will furnish us with excellent instructions as to the 
way in which commercial crises are generated, and the rate of discount niouuts up to the skies."—S/ackwood's 


Magazine. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Strect, Covent Garden. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. DISRAELI’S NOVELS. 


In Ten Volumes, crown Svo, price 6s each. 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI’S 
NOVELS AND TALES, 








VIZ. :-— 
LOTHAIR. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. | CONTARINI FLEMING, &e. 
SYBIL. ALROY and IXTON. 
TANGRED. The YOUNG DUKE, &e. 
VENETIA. VIVIAN GREY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
$2 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.] 


9 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
iS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the contposition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr.J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE, 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysenutery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—* I 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

*.* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
auy service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1564. 

Sold in bottles at 1s 144, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


ach bottle. 
si sine SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











—oensiomeingesnesamseinaae 
CHEAPER ISSUE, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, Portrait, 10s 6@ 


fPHE Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER 

LETTERS, embracing his Life, of JOHN JA MES 
TAYLER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History “and 
— jm and Principal of Manchester New 

‘ollege, London. Edited by the Rey. Joun H ; 
THOM. ™ Hautttox 

“We are not aware that we ever saw him. but 
reading these letters we feel, as every one See cae 
them must feel, that to have known him was to receive 
an addition to the richness of human life.”—Nonec “ 
JSormist. ee 

“ These letters have a double interest, They are in 
teresting as giving a remarkably clear insight into the 
inner history of a man of a singularly retined blame- 
less, and thought*ul life, and as making the ‘general 
reader acquainted with some of the ways of one of the 
least numerous, but most influential, of the E oli 
Nonconformist bodies."—Pal/ Matl Gazette, English 

“ We are obliged to omit many of the passages whic 
we had marked for extract. We must have om 
enough, however, to send any reader for whom such 
a commendation may be needed to the volumes them- 
selves.” —Specta/or. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street 
Edinburgh. 
|e pete and DESCRIPTIVE 

BOOKS. For Home, School, and other Libraries 
or for Presents. . 
In foolscap S8vo size. 
rr ANCIENT and MODERN. By the Rey. 
GeorGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. With 
Maps, 4s. 

‘ter SPANISH PENINSULA: its History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects, 3s. . 
Oe the Country, History, and People. With 

a Coloured Map, 3s. 
RITISH NORTH AMERICA: comprising Canada 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. 
Newfoundland, &. Maps. 3s 6d. 
( UR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES: their Discovery, 
History, Resources, and Prospects. By SaAMvEL 
MossMAN, Author of the Article * Australia” in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” &c, With Maps, 3s 6d. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SocrEry, London: 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Corporation 
Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 

Post 8vo, 5s. a 

4 IRE PREVENTION and FIRE 

EXTINCTION. By James Brarpwoon, First 
Superintendent of the London Fire Brigade, and 
Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, In- 
cluding Fireproof Stractures, Safes, Private Means of 
Suppressing Fires, Engines, Annihilators, Portable 
Fire Escapes, Water Supply. With Illustrations, 
Memoir, and Portrait of the Author. 

London: GkORGE BELL and Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Just published, 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
E VERBE: a complete Treatise on 

4 Freuch Conjugation. Comprehending:—1. The 
Auxiliary and Regular Verbs. 2. The Passive, Reflec- 
tive, Neuter, and Impersonal Verbs. 3. The Irregular 
and Peculiar Verbs. 4. The Defective Verbs. By 
EMILE WENDLING, B.A., Second French and German 
Master at the Royal Academy, Gosport. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Gosport: CHARLES HARRIS. 






ANALYSIS of SOILS, MANURES, CATTLE FOODS, 
WATERS, MILK, &c., &c. 
Just published, post Svo, 6s 6d, the Third Edition of 

‘hae LABORATORY GUIDE for 

STUDENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. H. Cuurcn, Professor of Chemistry, Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 


NzevoUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 2s, or post free, 2s 6d. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 

DIRECTORY, 1874. Twenty-ninth Annual 
Issue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, and Periodical in the United Kingdom, with 
the Newspaper Map. 

C. MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 2s; post free, 2s 4d. 


Colours, and 80 Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, illustrated by 300 Woodcuts and 16 pages of Coloured 
Illustrations, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, post free, 8s 6d. 
Q 


THE VICTORIA GEOGRAPHY : Sixteen Maps, printed in’ pring MODERN HOUSEHOLDER: a Manual of Domestic 


* An excellent pictorial school-book. It contains sixteen co’oured maps, to stamp 
the outlines of the world indelibly on the youthful mind, and in its 154 pages are 
compressed the leading geographical facts of every country under the sun, while 
the lessons are enlivened by eighty engravings illustrative of the peoples and cities 


Economy in all its Branches, embracing the Subjects of the House and all 
its Furnishing—The Home andall its Duties—The Outdoor Occupations of Country 
Life and all their Details—Domestic Medicine and Surgery for all Home Needs. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co.,, Bedford Street, Strand. 





and physical phenomena of the earth.” —J//us‘rated Paper. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
y USEFUL BRIDAL GIFT-BOOK. A WORD ON FISH-HATCHING. 
a “If a book that can give advice as good and as sound asan experienced JApay AS ir WAS AND Is. 


friend can be a desirable thing for a wedding present, then can we confidently re- | My FRIEND THE COLLECTOR, 


commend ‘The Modern Householder,’ as just the very volume to be of value to MISAPPLIED INGENUITY. 


young couples setting up a united state on their own account,”—///ustrated Paper. | OpDS AND ENpDS: from Dr. Robert 


Chambers's Scrap-Book, 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ROMANCING. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; post free, 4s. 
‘i PUBLIC-SCHOOL SPEAKER and READER: a) , Parts. 
Selection of Prose and Verse, from Modern and Standard Authors. Classified 
and Arranged for the Use of Public Schools, with full Instructions in the Art of 
Elccution, Compiled and Edited by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A, Ph.D. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


LINCOLNSHIRE COAST. 


HAM BHR S8’S JOU RHA LL 
CONTENTS of PART for MARCH.—Price 7d. 


EMIGRATION TO NEW ZEALAND. 
FATE OF A PROHIBITORY LAW. 

THE STREET NEWs-Boys OF LONDON. 
EXPLORATIONS OF A NATURALIST. 
PUNISHMENT IN EFFIGY, 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

BEAR HUNTING. 


THe STory OF Burton's LOAN. In Two| THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A RAMBLE ON THE ALMOND, 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLE ON THE] A CLAIMANT FOR ROYALTY, 


Four PIeces OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A Novel entitled The BEST of HUSBANDS, Chapters L.-VIIL. 
| W. aud R, CuAmBers, London and Edinburgh 
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THE PICTORIAL WORLD 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


AN 


Petween the ground already occupied by the Illustrated Paper for the Wealthier | Occasional Papers from the following Writers will appear in the Pages of THE 
Penny Picture Paper of the Working Classes, there is a wide domain | 


Class and the 


for the circulation of a Journal expressly designed for the educated Middle Class, 
This it is proposed to, occupy by a Weekly Illustrated Newspaper, entitled | ARC HER, THOMAS. 
THE PICTORIAL WORLD, conducted by gentlemen experienced both in Art 


and Letters. 


YE. 
From skilful hands, aided by the best and freshest talent, the Public will receive | saerr JOSEPH. 
8 Ne wey aper dealing brightly and intelligently with all subjects of general interest, | BESANT, WALTER, M.A, 
Fiction, Poetry, and Essay, and with appropriate Illustrations, 


ling Politics 
for rming a Picturesque Chronicle of the Time. 





THE PICTORIAL WORLD will be a résumé of Events of the Week ; a History | DOBSON, AUSTIN. 
f the Time Past ; a Comment upon the Present. It will be readable from the iD a yeege SARAH. 
ne page to the last—free from sting, but full of point. 
Whatever is new in Fashion, Politics, Literature, Art, Society, the Park, and the | OTE 
Field, and the wider regions of Science, will be represented. The complicated | FRANCIS, FRANCIS. 
Art of modern Warfare will be illustrated. Leaders in the conflict of Parliament ; hotel oar R.T., F.C.S. 
and the Arena of Debate will be portrayed; the Master-Spirits in Literature and | 
Art will be delineated; while Fashion with its changes, the Theatre, Music, Travel, | | HALLIDAY, ANDREW. 
and scenes in Foreign Climes will yield subjects of continued interest. HARDY, LADY. 
h week, or at convenient intervals, some first-rate Author will, by Tale or | ea A SIR T. (alta D.C.L. 
Essay, contribute that to our pages which will be of more permanent | 








interest than the mere Newspaper. 


THE PICTORIAL WORLD will be sold at all Newsvendors and at Railway | Rest “JOHN. 


Bookstalls throughout the United Kngdom. 


No. 


OFFICES : 


NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.—THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


I. SATURDAY, MARCH 7th, 





























No. I. MARCH 7rn. 








PICTORIAL WORLD :— 


ADAMS, DAVENPORT. HOOD, TOM. 
| JEAFFRESON, J. CORDY. 

|} AUTHOR OF « THE GENTLE LIFE.” | JERROLD, BLANCHARD, 

—e “HARVEST OF A QUIET | KINGSTON, W. H. G. 

KNIGHT, JOSE 4+ 
JRIGH, HENRY 8. 

LEVIEN, EDW ARD, M.A., F.S.A. 
LINTON, MRS. LYNN, 
LOCKYER, J. NORMAN, F.R.S. 
MAGUIRE, REV. ROBERT, M.A. 
MAYO, ISABELLA FYVIE. 
MCCARTHY, JUSTIN. 

MORRIS, REV.F. O., M.A. 

NORTON, HON. MRS. 
| PLANCHE, J. R. 

RALSTON, W.S. R., MLA. 

RITCHIE, J. EWING, (Geith.” 
RIDDELL, Mrs. J. H., atl George 
ROBERTSON, J. FORBES 

SALA, G. AUGUSTUS. 

SAWYER, WILLIAM. 

STRETTON, HESBA. 





— 


| BLACKBURN, re 
prt: SS, J. TO 
ALTHROP, REV. ‘GORDON, M.A. 


RAPER, EDWARD 
EDWARDS, , SUTHERL: AND. 


| GRAVES, 
GREENWOOD, JAMES, 


HATTON, JOSEP SCOTT, eo 
ay J. ‘SHIRLEY. THOMAS, MOY 
DDER, EDWI THORNBURY, Ww NLTER. 


WITHERS, T. PROCTOR. 


' HOOD, REY. E. PAXTON. | WOOD, REY. J.G., M.A. 





1874. 





63 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens: 
. 
Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon, COMPLETING THE WORK. 
“Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the 
two stories which he has narrated with so much grace 
and vigour. Full of romantic and dramatic senti- 
ment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the 
oo al sorbing interest is concentrated in the a4 
Aut e Boleyn. Never has it been told so fully, 
fa irly, or so attractively.”"—Notes and Queries. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL;; including his Correspondence. 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. on 
with Portrait, 30s, 
“A very useful,a very honest, and a very interesting 
political biography."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


Is74. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, correeted by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, bound, 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT- BATUK, 2 vols., 2is. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


eY, \uthor of “A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By Peapeamni MACDONALD. 3 vols. 


, . 
Br oken Bonds. By Hawley 
SMAnt, Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 
“Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more in- 
§ than Capt. Smart's ‘Broken Bonds. The 
1 and powerful.”"—Sunday Times, 


Victor and Vanquished. By Mary 








Colonel 1 Dacre,” By the Author of 
Tr ausmigration, By Mortimer 
The Bl lue e Ribbon. By the Author 
















Recently published, square 12mo, price 1s, limp cloth. 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Told in Question and Answer. 
By MARK EVANS. 
“This very well follows up the large work by the same writer. Mr. Evans has compressed much true and 


beautiful Scriptural teaching in those few pages, and though the expression is simple, the thinking is really 
deep.” —Christian World. 


Also, by the same Author, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHTLDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE First Epitrion. 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable | 


simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really Hills a 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7 

“It isa book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
hy ow to say it plainly.”—Guardian, 

“His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 


“We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
eommendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish ita wide circulation.”"—Literary World. 

‘The autbor has presented, in most simple and 
famili ar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are miny children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 


sion the message of tho Gospel...... Of the method | words."—British Quarterly Review, 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise; —“ We were charmed with Mr. Evans's ‘ Theology for 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full | Children,’ but felt that the title was unattractive. He 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while | has done well to alter it, and to publish another 
eminently calculated to interest chi ldren, it is cer- | edition, with some extra discourses. As we read it 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help | our only wish is that those who have ‘the instruction of 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal | the young may copy its beautiful simplicity and its 
verities of the Christian religion.’ "—Noncon, formist. | genial teachings."—Znglish Independent. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C 















London: 





SAFE INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. 


DIVIDENDS 20 PER CENT. MAY BE RELIED UPON. 
SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


Investors may rely upon 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. It will bear the strictest 
investigation. In full working order. Yearly profits are very large. It isthe most legitimate Investment 
of the day, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. No further liability, Shares are fully paid up. 


Any less number of shares can be obtained at £12 10s per share. 
Full and reliable particulars wil! be forwarded upon application. Dividend paid January and July. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C 


(Established 1852.) PANKERS—London and Westmiuster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FOR $ 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





The Prince Consort. 


An ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT of the NATIONAL MEMORIAL to the 
PRINCE CONSORT. Its Architecture, Statues, 
Mosaics, &c. With Descriptive Text. By C. DoYNE 
Bett. Folio, £12 12s, half-bound; or special 
large-paper copies, full morocco, £18 18s. 


Lady Rose Weigall. 
BRIEF MEMOIR of the PRINCESS 


CHARLOTTE of WALES. With Selections from 
her Correspondence and other Unpublished 
Papers. By Lady Rose WEIGALL, With an 
Original Portrait, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d, 


The Speaker’s Commentary. 


The HOLY BIBLE; with Explanatory 
and Critical Notes, and a Revision of the Transla- 
tion. By BrsHors and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN 
Cuvurcu. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. Vol. IV. Medium 8yo, 24s. 


Mr. Motley. 
The LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of 


BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. Including 
the History of the Primary Causes and Movements 
of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By J. LoTHROP 
MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of the “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” &c. With Llustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


Bishop Wilberforce. 
ESSAYS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS con- 


tributed to the “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” By 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 2 vols. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


Mr. Mossman. 


NEW JAPAN ; the LAND of the RISING 

N; its Annals and Progress during the past 

so Years, recording the remarkable Progress 

of the Japanese in Western Civilisation. By 

SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Author of “ China, its History 
and Inhabitants.” With Map, 8vo, 15s. 


Sir Bartle Frere. 


- ° : 

The BENGAL FAMINE. How it will be 
met, and how to prevent Future Famines in india. 
By the Right Hon. Sir BarRTLeE Frere, K.C.B., 
Member of the Indian Council. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The RESULTS of INDIAN MISSIONS. By 
lg Frere, G.C.S.1. Third Edition. 


Mrs. Somerville. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, from 
EARLY LIFE, to OLD AGE of MARY SOMER- 
VILLE. With Selections from her Correspond- 
ence. By Herk DAUGHTER. With Portrait. 4th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


Canon Tristram. 


The LAND of MOAB, Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, LL.D., Canon of 
Durham, Author of * The Land of Israel.” With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 15s, 


Mr. Nasmyth and Mr. Carpenter. 
The MOON. Considered as a Planet, a 


World, and a Satellite. By James NASMYTH, C.E., 
and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S, With 24 Plates 
of Lunar Objects, Phenomena, Scenery, and 
Woodeuts, 4to, 30s. ' 


Mr. Deutsch. 
The TALMUD, ISLAM, the TARGUMS, 


und other LITERARY REMAINS of the Late 
E ae EL DEUTSCH. With a Brief Memoir. 
8vo, 128. 


Mr. Borrow. 


ROMANO LAVO-LIL; Word-book of the 


Romany, or English Gipsy Language, with many 
Pieces in Gypsy, illustrative of the way of speaking 
and thinking of the English Gypsies. By GEORGE 
Borrow, Author of “ Lavengro,” &, Post 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 





Lord Campbell. 
The LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES of | 


ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the | 
Death of Lord Tenterden. By JoHn Lord Cawp- 
BELL, LL.D. Third and Popular Edition. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, 6s each. (Just ready, 


Mr. Belt. 


The NATURALIST in NICARAGUA: a | 


Narrative of a Residence at the Gold Mines of 


ST 


| ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 





| Dr. Wm. Smith’s English Course. 
| A PRIMARY HISTORY of the BRITISH 


| NATION for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. B 
' PHILIP SMITH. 12mo, 2s 6d, od 


|A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises and 
Questions. By T.D. HALL. 16mo, 1s, 

| 

A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 

| GRAMMAR. With Copious Exercises, By Wu, 

| Sita, D.C.L.,and T. D, HALL, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d, 





Chontales, and Journeys in the Savannahs and | 


Forests, with Observations on Animals and Plants. 
By Taomas BELT, F.G.S. 
Post 8yo, 12s. 


Professor Bain. 


The MINOR WORKS of GEORGE GROTE. 
With Critical Remarks on his Intellectual Char- 
acter, Writings, and Speeches. By ALEXANDER 
Bain, LL.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 14s. 


Sir George Lawrence. 


REMINISCENCES of FORTY-THREE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in INDIA. 
Caubul Disasters and Captivities in Affghanistan 
and the Punjaub, and a Narrative of the Mutinies 
in Rajputana. By Lieutenant-General Sir George 
LAWRENCE, C.B. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


Mr. Fergusson. 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of | 
ARCHITECTURE, By James FerGussoy, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Second and Revised Edition. With 330 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8yo, 3Is 6d. 


Canon Robertson. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 
By J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
Fourth and Popular Edition. Vols. I. and IL. Post 
8vo, 6s each. (To be completed in 8 vols.) 


Dr. Wm. Smith. 
An HISTORICAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY—BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL, 
compiled under the superintendence of Dr. 
WILLIAM SMITH and Mr. GeorGe Grove. Parts 
I, to LIL., folio, 21s each. 


Captain Duncan, 


A HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Compiled from the Original Records. By Captain 
DUNCAN, R.A. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s 
each. 


Mr. Street. 
BRICK and MARBLE ARCHITECTURE , 


of the MIDDLE AGES. With Notes of Tours 
North of the Apennines, including Aquilei, Udine, 
Vicenza, Ferrara, Bologna, Piacenza, Modena, and 
Vercelli. By G. E. StreET, R.A. Second Edition, 
Revised, with many New Lllustrations. 
8vo. (Just ready. 


Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
LECTURES on the GEOGRAPHY of 


GREECE. By Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A, F.R.GS., 
Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
With Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 


Professor Kerr. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. A Brief 


Practica! Discourse on the Planning of a Residence 
to cost from £2,000 to £5,000, With Supplementary 
Estimates to £7,000. By ROBERT KEkR, Architect. 
Post 8vo, +s. 


Mr. Clode. 
The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 


under MILITARY and MARTIAL LAW, as 
applicable to the Army, Navy, Marine, and 
Auxiliary Forces. By CHARLES M. CLODRB, Solicitor 
to the War Department. Second Edition. 
S8yvo, 12s. 








JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 


With Illustrations. | 


Including the | 


A 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Histories, 


| These Works have been drawn up chiefly at the 
| request of several Teachers, who require for the 
| Lower FormMS more elementary books than the 
| STUDENT'S MANUALS, 


'A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY, in 

| Three Parts: I. Old Testament History ; If. Con- 

nection of the Oldand New Testaments; IIL. New 

| Testament History to A.D.70. With 40 Woodcuts, 
lémo, 3s 6d. 

| 


SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1868. By 
| PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 68 Woodcuts, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH 
| LITERATURE; giving a Sketch of the Lives of 
our chief Writers. By JaMges ROWLEY 16mo,3s6d. 


SHORT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITE- 


URE; Selected from the Chief Authors, and 
loca ged Chronologically. By JAMes Row Ley, 
With Notes. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


| A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY of the 


EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of 
Alexander the Great. By Pattiv Situ, B.A. 
With 70 Woodcuts. 16mo, 33 6d. 


SMALLER MANUAL of ANCIENT 
| GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. With 
| 36 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. 16mo. {in preparation, 


A 


| A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
| we. Smith, D.C.L. With 74 Woodcuts, 16mo, 


38 6d 


4 SMALLER HISTORY of ROME, from 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment. of tha 
Empire. By WM. Smira, D.C.L. With 70 Wood- 
cuts. 16mo, 3s 6d 


-ASMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 
With Translations from the Ancient Poets, and 
Questions on the Work. By H. R. Locxwoop, 
With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s 6d. 


Royal | 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


First Invasion by the Romans continued down to 
1867. With 100 Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d 


HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 


Conquest by the Gauls continued down to 1861. 
With 70 Woodcuts. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY ot GERMANY, from the 
Invasion of the Kingdom by tha Romans under 
Marius continued down to 1867, With 50 Wood- 
cuts. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


’ 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lady CaLtcotr. From the Earliest 
Times, continued down to 1871. With 30 Wood- 
cuts, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


ANSOP’S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly 


from Original Sources. By the Rev. THOMAS JAMES. 
With 100 Woodcuts, post 8vo0, 28 6d 


| JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle Street. 
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= 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 1s, No. 171. x i. Ae 8 te _ + 7 J 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LI., March. Edited 





With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURTER and | by J. A. Froupge, M.A, 
HELEN PATERSON. CONTENTS. 
CONTENTS. | THe TURN OF THE Tipe. WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowb. (With an Illustra- SALMON FisHtne. By the Rev. M. G, Watkins, M.A. 
tion.) 9. The Homestead: a Visitor: Half- THE [INDIAN CivIL Service.—IL1. 
Confidences. 10. Mistress and Men. 11. Melches- STONE MONUMENTS OF SARDINIA. By Captain S. P. Oliver, R.A., F.R.G.S, 
ter Moor: Snow: a Meeting. 12. Farmers: a | UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENTS. 
Rule: an Exception. 13. Sortes Sanctorum: THe TEUTONIC AND THE CELTIC Epic, By Alexander G. Richey. 
the Valentine. 14. Effect of the Letter: Sunrise. | GERMAN MINNE-SINGERS ON THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN KAIS&R AND Pope, 
Hours 1N A Liprary. No. VIL. Dr. Johnson’: THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN WESTERN OR “ ROMANDS ’ SWITZBRLAND. By G. Cluseret 
Writings. IDOLS OF Soctety. By Mrs, Grey. 
ON THE SIDE OF THE MATDs. | THe IntsH ELecrions. 


} 
THE CoURTIER of MISFORTUNE: a Bonapartist Story. 


FenG-SHUI. al ae Bal . 4 > PI r a . ‘ 
THE Oxruaasat PAST. ee T he LIFE E of NAL OLEON III., deri ed from State 
HE PROPOSED ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Seer lishes <a 3 Rett ee é : ot 
bytes JUNE. Chaps. 1-3. With an Illustration. | ee ee ee get, and Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD 
CENTRAL ASIA and the ANGLO-RUSSIAN A ished ce " . - 2 
FRONTIER QUESTION. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY. | Wests ta tae Bact ——s din March, Vol. Il. in the Autumn, and Vols, III, and IV., completing the 
Translated from the German by F. E. BUNN®eTT. S . 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. Georce 


JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. Second Edition. w.c , Pais . ae ‘ ‘ : 
With a New Preface. Demy 8vo, 14s. | ¥. Cox, M.A. Vols.I. and I. (to the close of the Peloponnesian War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


By the same Author. | rN TOG ro = Pr 

ESSAYS bya BARRISTER. Reprinted trom che | Lord MACAULAY'’S ESSAYS, from the Edinburgh 

Suurdey Easton, Crown Ove, Ss. ss Review, Authorised Edition, in SEVEN MONTHLY Parts, crown 8vo, price SIXPENCE each, PARts I, to LIT 

SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS for DWELL- | now ready. 

INGS, ong = linge ery 4 ae a — ; 
rehitects, Builders, (i ouseholders. i Ps r — 

numerous Illustrations. By WILLIAM EASSIE, ¢ ..E, | {SSA y S C R IT I CA L an d N A RR ATI V K, partly 

—— eee on oy Original and partly Reprinted. By WiLtiAM Forsyru, Q.C., M.P. for Marylebone, Syo. [Nearly ready. 


| 

ENA; or, the Ancient Maori. By Grorcr H. | py > — —— enieers wane ———— 

WILSoN. Crown 8v0, 6s. The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS, from the 
DISTINGUISHED PERSONS in RUSSIAN Edinburgh Review, Authorised Edition, complete in One Volume, crown 8yo, price 2s 6d, sewed; or 

SOCIETY. Translated from the German, by 3s 6d, cloth, 

F. E. Bunnétr. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
TO ROME and BACK. By the Rev. J. M. 

Capes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| 
| 
! 
ir "ry Fu yNINryyN a | ‘gy. >» ™ Ls Pa . . 
‘The OKEEFFE CASE, the Rev. R. O'Keeffe v. 

Cardinal Cullen, including the Evidence and the Judgment. Reported, with an Introduction, by H. C 
NEW NOVELS NOW READY. KIRKPATRICK, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 12s. [On Wednesday next. 
The VICISSITUDES of BESSIE FAIRFAX. 


By Horme Lee, Author of “Sylvan Holts | EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. V., the 


Denguese, “The Beautiful Miss Barrington, ‘ History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel] to the Time of Christ. Translated from the German by 
3 vols. | J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 8vyo, 18s, 


RIBBLESDALE; or Lancashire Sixty Years | 
Ago. y Sir JAMES Kay-SuvuTrLew Bart.. x x > + 
Author of "Searadaie, &e, dye. {asda | The LIFE and TIMES of ROBERT GIB, Lord ot 


THORPE REGIS. By the Author of “The | Carribber. By Sir G, DUNCAN Gisp, Bart., M.A,, M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


Rose-Garden,” * Unawares,” &c. 2 vols. | 
An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harotp Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Ninth Edition 
| 8v0, 16s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. EPISTLES of ST. PAUL:— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 4to, 48s. 


4 4 
THE COUNTY FAMILIES INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, &e. 2 vols, square crown 


OF THE j 8vo, 2ls. 


UNITED KING DOM ° STUDENT'S EDITION, condensed, with 46 Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 
A ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND . 
UwriTLEb anistookacy or crear bras The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by Word- 


AND IRELAND, of-Mouth from the People. By R. H. Busk, Author of * Patranas,"’ “ Sagas from the Far East,” &c. Crown 
By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., Svo, 12s 6d. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 








Now ready. 
NINTH EDITION, 1874. 
Price £0s, elegantly bound. 


r yATT . “4 Y lp “Ss ‘ MH 

4 4 4 
Containing Notices of the Dewent, Birth, Marrage,| Lhe AZNEID of VIRGIL TRANSLATED into 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distivuguished Heads ENGLISH VERSE. By the late J. ConINGTON, M.A. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 9s. 
of Families in the United Kingdom.their Heirs-Apparent 
or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patron- | - + a aval fl | 
age at their disposal], the Offices which they hold or 4 } > yt GFF >K ° ‘ 4 © 
have held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, | I rom JAN UA RY to D EC EM BE R - a Book for 
Clubs, &e. Children. Second Edition. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


; ere ee is gouges oe materials col- | 

sted from the families themselves, and every exertion | 77 ry 1v ‘ UG x 
is used to render the Work thoroughly accurate and DIKCATISNE and LE MAOUTS DESCRIPTIVE 
reliable. | and ANALYTICAL BOTANY; translated by Mrs, Hooker, aud edited by J. D. Hooker, M.D. With 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. | 5" Woodeuts, Medium Syo, 628 64. 





Thind ation demy vo, tahoe ch potter. COULLEY'S HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 


T > ye ray . 2 
N_ the PRESER \ ATION of GRAPHY. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged ; Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo, price 16e. 
HEALTH; or, Essays Explanatory of the 
Principles to he adopted by those who desire to avoid 


psgae. By Tuomas Iwan, aD. lute Physician © TN’ RODUCTION to the STUDY of ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY; the Chemistry of Carbon and its Compounds. By Henry E. Armstrone, Ph.D., F.C.S 
Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 


3y the same Author. 
New Edition, enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, post free 


N the RESTORATION of HEALTH. , y r . . ‘ 
A ah Essays on the Pradisien upon which the A DIC 3 | ( YN A R y ot C I I EM ISTR Y, and the 


tecotunent of many Glevasts ts to'Se conducted. ALLIED BRANCHES of OTHER SCIENCES. By H. Warts, F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. \ Practical Chemists. 6 vols. medium Svo, price £8 14s 6d, 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 1 TAVWING . x ah ada bl Vv ry ,aMIrPCon 
Square, London.—Founded 1841, G A N O I Ss Di L E M E N | A R \ | R 1D) A I | Ss K on 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for the Use of Colleges or Schools. Translated by E, ATKINSON, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. F.C.8, Sixth Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 872 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 15s. 


x... 5 ed contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
odern Literature, in various languages. Y revs Warsi > » IGIL is ae Pr 
‘ a £3 a year, or £2. with entrance fee of G WI L I Ss EN C \ C LOI ZE | I A of A R¢ ) I I I | EC- 
6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are ast Iteratic i ditions Wyatt PAPWORT on , de some Bro. 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Bead- jay with Alterations and Additions, by Wyatt PaPworrn, and above 1,600 Woodcuts, Medium 8vo 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. ee — 
Prospectus on application. | . ‘ 3 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac Taytor, 


M.A. With Glossary and Index. This day, in 8vo, price 14s, with Woodcuts. 
CONTENTS:—The Prologue—Tyrrhenians and Turanians—Ethnographic Notes 
on the Etruscan People—The Etruscan Mythology—The Etruscan Numerals— 
Epitaphs—Words denoting Kinship—The Bilingual Inscriptions—Forms of Dedi- 
cation—The Ancient Vocubularies—Names—The Epilogue. 


WORTHIES of ALL SOULS. Four Centuries 


of English History, Illustrated from the Cullege Archives. By MONTAGU 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, Fellow of All 
Souls. 8yo, 14s, (Next week. 


WILLIAM CARSTARES: 


Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). 
Minister of Rosneath. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. 


“ William had, however, one Scottish adviser who deserved and possessed more 
influence than any of the ostensible ministers. This was Carstares, one of the 
most remarkable men of that age. He united great scholastic attainments with 
great aptitude for civil business, and the firm faith and ardent zeal of a martyr 
with the shrewdness and suppleness of a consummate politician. In courage and 
fidelity he resembled Burnet; but he had what Burnet wanted—judgment, self- 
command, and a singular power of keeping secrets. There was no post to which 
he might not have aspired if he had been a layman, or a priest of the Church of 
England.”—Macaulay’s History of England. 


By SEA and by LAND: a Trip through Egypt, 


India, on ter New Zealand, aud America. By HENRY A. MERE- 


a Character and 


By Rosert H. Story, 
8yvo. (Shortly. 


WETHER, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Vert week. 


HIGHER\ SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES in 


GERMANY: * By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., formerly Foreign Assistant- 
Commissioner to the Schools’ Inquiry Commission. With a New Preface, com- 
paring the Policy of the Prussian Government towards Roman Catholic 
Education and Roman Catholicism with that of the English Government iu 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Nert week. 


Canon KINGSLEY’S WESTMINSTER SER- 


MONS. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


These sermons were preached either at Westminster Abbey or at one of the Chapels 
Royal. Their subjects are: The Mystery of the Cross—The Perfect Love—The Spirit 
of Whitsuntide—Prayer—The Deaf and Dumb—The Fruits of the Spirit—Confusion 
—tThe Shaking of the Heavens and the Earth—The Kingdom of God—The Law of 
the Lord—God the Teacher—The Reasonable Prayer—The One Escape—The Word 
of God—I—The Cedars of Lebanon—Life—Death—Signs and Wonders—The 
Judgments of God—The War in Heaven—Noble Company—De Profundis—The 
Blessing and the Curse—The Silence of Faith—God and Mammon—Tue Beatific 
Vision. 


WARNINGS 


in Four Sermons for the Day. 
of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. 


AGAINST SUPERSTITION : 


By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN Dayizs, M A, Rector 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


YU-PE-YA’S LUTE. <A Chinese Tale in 
English Verse. By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Extra feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
[This day. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A PLEA for PEASANT PROPRIETORS: 


with the Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. By W. T. 
THORNTON, C.B., Author of *‘ A Treatise on Labour,” &c. (Just ready. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR based on PHILO. 


LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By Hk&RMANN BREYMANN, Lecturer on Freuch 
Language and Literature at Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. [Vert week. 


RULES and EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. By 


the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton. Part L., 18mo, 2s, 
(Just ready. 


PRINCIPLES of 


18mo, ls. 
(This day. 


FIRST LESSONS in the 


COOKING, By Lady BARKER, Author of “Stories About:—” &c. 


NEW VOLUME of “SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS.” 


STEAM: an Elementary Treatise. 


Perry, B.E., late Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. 
Illustrations, Examples, and Exercises. 18mo, 4s €d. 


(’ rTP YT'O , COP . q 
PARALLEL EXTRACTS. Arranged for Trans- 
lation into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, King’s College, London. Part I. Historical and Epistolary. 
This day, in crown 8¥o0, price 3s 6d. 


ATTIC PRIMER. 


By Joun 
With numerous 
(This day. 


Arranged for the Use of 


Beginners, By J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of Sutton Coldfleld School. 
This day in extra fcap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., .London. 








Ss 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 173, for MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 
. ENDOWED COMPETITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITIES, AND THEIR Resorts, By 
Sedley Taylor, M.A. 


2. CASTLE DALY: THE STORY OF AN IRISH Home Tuiaty YEARS AGO. Chap. 
ters 4-5. rs 

3. ON COAL AND COAL PLANTS. By W. C. Williamson, F.B.S. 

4. AFTER HEINE AND TO AMELIA. 


MENDELSSOHN. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. von Giebn, 
Chapter 5. 

AN Economic EXPERIMENTIN GHENT. By J. G. Fitch. 

My Time, AND WaAtT I've Done wita It. By F.C. Burnand. 

THE PRINCE-PRINTERS OF ITALY. By Catherine M, Puillimore. 


9. AN ELEPHANT KRAAL. 


on 


Chapters 36-37, 
Part II. 


22». 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


JOHN-COLERIDGE PATTESON’S LIFE. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe."” With Two Portraits 
engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“ Miss Yonge's book is in one respect a model biography. It is made up almost 
entirely of Patteson's own letters. Aware that he had left his home for once and for 
all, his correspondence took the shape of a diary,and as we read on we come to 
know the man, and to love him almost as if we had seen him.”—~Athenwum, 


“Such a life, with its grand lessons of unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour 
to the age in which it is lived; the biography cannot be studied without pleasure 
and profit; and, iadeed, we should think little of the man who did not rise from 
the study of it better and wiser. Neither the Church nor the Nation which pro- 
duces such sons need ever despair of its fature."—Saturday Reriew. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1874, 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. An Annual Record of the Legislation, Revenue and 
Expenditure, Population, Church and Education, Army and Navy, Commerce, 
Shipping, Railways, Telegraphs, and other Statistics of all the Countries of the 
World, Revised after Oficial Returns. Crown 8yo, 10s 64, [Yow ready, 


Rev. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS, Preached in 





the King’s Weigh House Chapel, 1829-69. New and Cheaper Editioa. Crowa 
8yvo, 43 6d. 
MACMILLAN and ©9., London. 
CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in 4to, cloth, prics £3 7s. 
An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Basoad on tho MS. 


Collections of the late RICHARD CLEASBY. Enlarged and completed by 
GUDBRAND ViGFUSSON, M.A. With an Introduction and Life of CLEASBY 
by G. WeBBE DaseNT, D.C.L, (Part IIL, completing the work, 25s.) 


« The greatest help to English Philology that has yet been published."—7iins. 


The LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the Enclyclopadia of tha 
Philosophical Sciences. By W. WALLACE, Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 


With Prolegomena. 8vo, l4s. (This day. 

The THIRD BOOK of ST. IRENALUS, BISHOP of LYONS, against 
HERESIES. With Short Notes and Glossary by H. DEANE. BD. Crown 
8vo, 5s 6d. (This day. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


“Such Manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never 
before given to the world at the same moderate price."—Spertator. 


The WORKS of HORACE, Edited with Introductions, Essays, and 
English Notes. By E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Head Master of Wellington College. 
Vol. I. Odes and Epodes. 8yo, 12s. [Just ready. 


COWPER’S The TASK. With Tirocinium and Selections from the 
Minor Works. Edited, with Life and Notes, by H. T. Grirrira, M.A. Extra 
feap. Sv¥o, 33. (Just ready. 


SELECT TITLES from the DIGEST of JUSTINIAN. 
HOLLAND, B.C.L., and C. L. SHapwet, B.C.L. Part L. 
8yo, 2s 6d. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Its Origin and 
Development. By W. Stupss, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. Vol. 1. crown 8vo, 12s. (This day 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES, ILLUSTRATIVE of MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By Hererorp B. GeorGE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 4to, 12s [Just ready. 


E.ited by T. E. 
Introductory Titles. 
(Just ready. 


SOPHOCLES. The Greek Text of the Plays. For the Use of Students 
in the University of Oxford. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A, Professor of Greek, 
St. Andrew's. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


With Introductions and English Notes. For Schools. 
By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL and EVELYN ABBOTT, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, Ls 9d. (TAis day. 


SOPHOCLES. 
Each Play separately. 
M.A. Part L, Gdipus Tyrannus. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS. By P. G. Tarr, 
M.A.. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. New 
and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, i4s. [This day. 


With Notes by H. Lex Warner, M.A. 
Part I, The Caudine Disaster. Extra 
[This day 


LIVY : Selections for Schools. 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS ; and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
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